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The Increase of 
Cattle Receipts 


at the Denver Market during 1927 of 111,000 head, or 
about 20 per cent, was because of the enlarged demand 
at Denver and the prices paid. It was because additional 
shippers to this number found Denver their most logical 
and best market. It is obvious these additional receipts 
would not have come to Denver had not a large market 
for them existed and the prices paid justified them 
coming there. 


Denver is the natural market for Colorado, southern 
and western Wyoming, northern New Mexico and 
Texas, Utah, Idaho, and cther cattle. Shipments moving 
through Laramie, Cheyenne, Pueblo, Trinidad, and 
other points may move via Denver economically and 
generally for the same freight rate. No yardage is 
charged if not sold. 


Thousands of shippers have found Denver the best point 
to sell their live stock. You can do likewise. 
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“Immunity from 
Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia” 
is the title 

of a 
special booklet 
describing 
the new Franklin 

H-S Aggressin, 

the safe and sure 
preventive 

for cattle, hogs, 
sheep, horses, 


poultry, rabbits, ete. 


Send for a copy 
today. 





Calves Properly Vaccinated 
Never Die of Blackleg! 


ET any skeptic make this test: 

Take two calves. Vaccinate one with 
Franklin Blackleg Vaccine. Infect both 
with Blackleg germs. 

The unvaccinated calf soon dies. 

The vaccinated calf gives no indication that 
anything had happened. 

It is IMMUNIZED. 

It is safe. It thrives and makes its owner a 
good profit. 

What is true of one calf is true of the whole 
herd. 

The reason is well known to those who make 
a study of such things. (Send for the “Calf 
Book.”) 

Results are as unfailing as the operation of 
any other law of nature, 

Cattlemen who understand their business no 
longer take chances, but vaccinate every calf. 

And an increasing portion of them are insist- 
ing on the O. M. Franklin brand, because it has 
proved to be absolutely dependable. 

It gives positive life immunity with one dose. 

It never introduces other infections into the 
calf, because of its improved process of double 
sterilization. 

This patented process renders the vaccine 
non-toxie, yet powerfully potent. 

Its cost, while slightly higher than less de- 
pendable vaccines, is very economical to the 
user, being 14 cents a dose. 

An exclusive drug-store agency is in most 
range trading centers. Where not obtained 
locally, orders are filled direct, 

Every stockman can profit by reading the 
“Calf Book,” a 32-page illustrated explanation 
of latest Blackleg facts. A copy of the new re- 
vision gladly mailed free on request. 

Use the coupon or a postal. 


O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co 


Formerly The Kansas Blackleg Serum Co. 


General Offices. Denver Laboratory, Amarillo 


Other Sales Offices 


FORT WORTH KANSAS CITY 


WICHITA 










EL PASO ALLIANCE 
MARFA RAPID CITY 
SANTA MARIA 
CALGARY 









































FRANKEN? 
IBLACKLEG 
VACCINE 


! Mail this coupon to near- 
! est office for free copy of 


| THE CALF BOOK. 
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Concerning the value 


of your hogs 


WHY is it that the farmer with a few hogs to 
market sometimes gets a higher price and some- 
times a lower? And, why is it that, with a large 
number of hogs to sell, one time he will get a low 
price and another time a good fat price? 

Two things determine hog value—the supply 
of hogs and the demand for pork. 

Pork prices fluctuate noticeably in the course 
of a year. Consumer demand is not constant— 
the weather, the availability of other foods, and 
the national state of prosperity, all influence 
demand. 

The supply, too, fluctuates to a marked degree, 
as every follower of the market knows. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that with a 
demand that fluctuates and with a supply that 
fluctuates, the value of hogs is constantly 
changing. 

It is immaterial where the hogs are marketed 
—their value is determined by the pork market 
all over the country and not by the supply of a 
at any particular place. 

Inasmuch as packers pay cash for bili: they 
have to estimate their value on the basis of 
current pork prices. Thus it is that the consumers 
of pork determine the value of live hogs. 


Flea Oe 


President 


ARMOUR A4xn COMPANY 


U.S.A. 





Write for free literature explaining reasons for and results of 
direct marketing. Address Armour’s Livestock Bureau, Chicago. 
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Brahman or Zebu Cattle 


BY WILL C. BARNES 
Washington, D. C. 
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[Concluded from April issue] 


noted Texas cattle-raiser—determined to import 

a bunch of Brahmans, cost what they might. He 
had been raising half-breeds in his herds, and liked 
the cross. His sudden death just as he was about 
ready to go to India put a stop to his plans. The 
executors of his estate, however, carried out his idea. 
Pierce’s nephew, O. P. Borden, was sent to India to 
select and bring over a herd of the cattle. 

About this time the United States authorities, 


|: 1905 MR. PIERCE (“Shanghai Pierce’’)—a 


aware that India was a hot-bed of cattle diseases of 
every kind, proclaimed a quarantine against all live 
stock coming from that country. Mr. Borden con- 
sulted with the federal authorities, who agreed to 
send a government veterinarian to India with him 
to inspect, test, and pass on the animals before they 
were loaded. Mr. Borden, ably assisted by Dr. 
Thompson, made careful selections of the cattle. 
Owing to the religious prejudices of the Hindus, they 
could not test any of them before purchase, because 





SELECT BUNCH OF NELLORE COWS 
(Borden Ranch, Mackenzie, Texas) 
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such a test would cause the shedding of the animal’s 
blood, and such an act was abhorrent to the devout, 
though certainly not tender-hearted, Hindus. 

They learned that there were several breeds of 
these cattle, the principal ones being the Nellore, 
Guzerat, Krishna Valley, and Gir—named so from 
the regions or districts in India in which they are 





BRAHMAN BULLS USED FOR “LIGHT DRIVERS” 
(Borden Ranch) 


raised. Of these, the Nellore. which range in color 
from a silvery gray to pure white, are considered 
the most valuable. They also grow to a greater size 
than the other types. 

Mr. Borden, after a world of scheming, planning, 
and trouble, purchased a number of animals, which 
were gathered at the Indian government farm at 
Poona. Here the blood of each animal was tested 
twice, and all were inoculated with “rinderpest’’ 
serum. After various animals had been thrown out 
on suspicion, they finally selected forty-six bulls, two 
cows, one heifer, and two calves. The shipment went 
from Poona to Bombay in clean, carefully disinfected 
cars, and was loaded on the steamer direct from the 
cars on the wharf. It took the cattle seven long, 
weary weeks to reach New York, which they did on 
June 16, 1906, without the loss of an animal. 

En route, the blood of every animal was tested 
twice. Also, all received injections ef tuberculin, 
without a single reaction. 


In New York harbor they were unloaded from the 


ship, under close government supervision, direct onto 
barges, which were at once towed to Simonson 
Island. on Long Island Sound, where a quarantine 
camp had been established. Here all possible tests 
were made to determine what, if any, diseases they 
carried. 


Found Infected with Surra 


Three animals showed positive reaction to the test 
for surra—one of the most dangerous of all live-stock 
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diseases. They were promptly killed, and the bodies 
cremated. Due to the fact that several diseases of the 
Far East, especially surra, are carried by blood- 
sucking flies, the whole herd was placed in fly-proof 
stalls, while sticky fly-paper was spread lavishly 
everywhere about the place, as well as poisonous 
liquids and fly-traps, in an endeavor to destroy every 
fly that might possibly have drawn blood from one 
of the three infected animals. In this way the spread 
of the disease was prevented. 


Later tests of blood showed signs of surra in seven 
more animals, which likewise were promptly killed. 
For obvious reasons, in no case were post-mortems 
held, but blood from all suspected animals was 
injected into rabbits, which in nine days, as a rule, 
were found to have germs of surra in their veins. 
Several other animals died in quarantine. 


Finally, on November 14, 1906, after seven neg- 
ative tests had been made of every animal in the 
herd, the Secretary of Agriculture released thirty- 
three living animals for shipment to Texas. This 
was the last importation of cattle from India; for 
the veterinarians of the department felt that the 
possibility of importing some of the many diseases 
that exist among all cattle in that region was too 
great to justify the risk. 

Of the thirty-three animals finally released from 
quarantine, thirty were bulls and three cows—rather 
an unequal bunch as to sex. It is estimated that there 
are not more than one hundred pure-bred Brahman 
cattle in the United States today. The majority of 
these are owned by four or five outfits, the prominent 
ones being the -A. P. Borden Ranch at Mackaye, 
Texas; Al McFaddin, of Victoria and McFaddin, 
Texas; Sartwell Brothers; and Mrs. J. T. Price, of 
Palacios, Texas. 

Mr. McFaddin, who has a large number of these 
animals of various grades, has spent considerable 
time in India studying the breed “on its native 
heath,” and is considered to be an authority on 
Brahman cattle. “In general,” says Mr. McFaddin, 
“the Hindus pay little attention to the breeding of 
their cattle. Along the coast absolutely no efforts are 
made as to selective breeding. Owing to Hindu 
beliefs, none are castrated; hence defective animals 
mate with good ones, and the breed is constantly 
deteriorating.” In the higher regions of India—the 
so-called “Hills Country’—and along the base of the 
Himalayas, Mr. McFaddin found a much better 
breed. The range is luxuriant, and the cattle run at 
large the year around—which, of course, accounts 
for it. 


Here the Nellore and Gir breeds are found, and 
the raisers have made considerable effort to improve 
their herds through selective breeding and careful 
mating. Naturally these two breeds are the largest 
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and best of them all. This region is 800 or 1,000 
miles back from the coast, which makes it difficult 
to get animals to seaports. Hence shipments were 
generally made from close to the sea, where the 
poorest breeds were found. 


Brahmans Have Many Desirable Traits 


In addition to their good qualities already men- 
tioned, Mr. McFaddin makes the following claims for 
the breed: “They seem to have a most unusual 
digestive apparatus. During a drought the Brahmans 
will keep fat on dry, burned-up grasses and forage 
plants, while the other cattle are skin and bones.” 
The cows are regular breeders, seldom missing a 
year, while the mothers give very rich milk, and their 
calves, which at birth are rather undersized, grow 
like weeds. The little fellows are wonderfully adept 
in selecting mothers. A Brahman calf left an orphan 
will at once hustle around, find a cow with a good- 
sized milk factory, and hook on to her, in spite of all 
her efforts to dislodge him. 

Their ability to withstand heat is another remark- 
able trait. On the big King Ranch in Texas we rode 
into a pasture in which they were holding for ship- 
ment some 800 two- and three-year-old steers. It 
was a red-hot day. There was but one tree in the 
pasture. Near that we stopped, while the manager 
sent three cowboys round the pasture to drive the 
steers in where we could look them over. The King 
people, while raising pure-bred and high-bred Short- 
horns and Herefords, believe in Brahmans as well, 
and the bunch was composed of about equal numbers 
of each breed. 

The Brahmans were all in the lead. ‘‘Watch them, 
and see how little they feel the heat,” said the man- 
ager. “See which breed’s tails are swinging against 
flies, and note which of them crowd under that big 
tree.” Sure enough, while the others were puffing 
badly and showing signs of being pretty hot, the 
Brahmans were all breathing as easily and quietly 
as if they had not moved a foot. The tails of the 
Herefords and Shorthorns were waving like wind- 
mill arms; but if there were any flies on the 
Brahmans, they certainly were not worrying about 
them. 

As for the shade under that huge, wide-spreading 
tree, every available inch of it was monopolized by 
the puffing natives, while the Brahmans stood quietly 
out in the blazing sun, calm and cool, chewing their 
cuds, and apparently “feeling exceedingly comfort- 
able, thank you.” 

These characteristics are testified to by every 
cattleman in Texas who has ever bred one of them. 
Harnessed to light wagons, great, heavy bulls of this 
breed will trot along a highway, making eight or ten 
miles an hour, pull a good-sized load, and never turn 
a hair. They are driven with reins, just like horses. 
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Other Qualities Not So Good 


They have some decidedly peculiar characteristics, 
however, that make one doubt their availability for 
use outside of fenced inclosures on our open ranges. 
While they are under foot everywhere in India, lie in 
the streets and on the sidewalks, and wander in and 
out through human and vehicular traffic without the 
slightest hesitancy, nevertheless, when raised under 
cur range conditions, they become very wild. Show- 
ing me a bunch of some two hundred snow-white 
cows of very high grade, the manager of the ranch 
told me that, as far as possible, it was advisable to 
have the herd handled by one man. “Let our herder 
ride a bay horse for a while,” he explained, ‘and 
then some day change colors and ride into the pas- 
ture on a gray horse, and instantly every cow of the 
two hundred will throw her head up like a wild deer. 
The whole lot will race frantically off to the farther 
end of the pasture, not stopping till they have 
reached the fence.” It takes them a day or two to 
accept the new horse without suspicion. 

Other breeders of these cattle told much the same 
story about this phase of their peculiarities. One 
man, however, pooh-poohed the idea. “It’s the d——d 
men who are wild, not the cattle,” said he, rather 
wrathfully. On this subject Virgil V. Parr, who has 
studied these cattle from every angle, writes :* 


Brahman cattle of all grades are more alert and nervous 
than other breeds. When not handled regularly, they are apt 
to become more or less wild; but when handled regularly and 
properly, they become as docile as any breed. In working 
them on the range, more labor is ordinarily required to hold 
them back, rather than in driving the herd. 


While a few of these cattle have gone to other 
sections of the Southwest, there seems to be no reason 
why they should not thrive and be quite an addition 
to the cattle of other regions. It is understood that 
a few of them are being tried out in southern Arizona 
and New Mexico, and a few have gone to the North- 
west. Mr. McFaddin says he found them doing well 
in the Himalaya foothills, where they have cold 
winters and plenty of snow. But, turned loose on 
our ranges, among rough country and plenty of 
timber to hide in, and the boys would surely have 
some wild old times handling them! 


Calves the Most Profitable 


The results of the experiments with the Brahmans 
is that eighth- and quarter-breds make the best steers, 
and that after two years of age they are likely to get 
coarse and rough, and do not do well in feed-lots. 
The best money in them seems to be in raising calves, 
turning them off at from eight to ten months. At 
those ages they were the fattest, plumpest, best- 


*Parr, “Brahman Cattle.” 
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formed little fellows this observer has ever seen in 
the whole range country. 

The shape of their hind end is most unusual. 
While their hips slope like a steep roof from the 
hip-bones to the tail, they have a remarkable develop- 
ment of the lower hind leg, different from any other 
cattle I have ever seen. “They have a roundsteak 
plumb down to their very hocks,” is a frequent and 
fully justified comment on Brahman steers. The 
hump on the shoulders is considered a great delicacy 
among Europeans in India. 


Summing up the good and bad qualities of the 
Brahmans, there is a decidedly strong balance for 
them on the credit side. In their shape, general con- 
formation, color scheme, and other peculiarities, they 
violate every tradition of the western range cattle- 
man. “See ’em and weep,” aptly can be said of them. 
But “still and all,” as my Uncle Abner used to say, 
what’s color in a beef steer, anyhow? There is not 
an expert living who can pick a black steer from a 
red steer, once they have had the hides peeled from 
their carcasses and the two hang side by side in 
the coolers. 

Texas so far seems to have had a monopoly of 
the humpbacks. That state has given them a fine 
try-out. They have made good. One can foresee the 
not distant day when they will be found everywhere 
that beef cattle are being raised—on the ranges, in 
the feed-lots, on the farms of the Corn Belt region. 
They are here to stay. From now on their invasion 
of the field held heretofore by other breeds will, in 
my judgment, be very steady. 


CATTLE-MARKET PROSPECTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


FLURRY IN THE CORN MARKET late in April stimu- 
lated cattle trade. Incidentally the character of supply 

underwent a change. Instead of the imposing array of heavy 
steers that was responsible for March and April declines, 
troops of light cattle, many of them in deficient condition, 
showed up. Nebraska’s contribution was whittled down, sug- 
gesting that liquidation had run its course, and, running true 
to form, buyers grabbed the heavy end of the crop without 
serious haggling. They would have taken plain, and even 
rough, heavy cattle for substitute purposes, had that type been 
available, but found picking hard. As a result, 1,100-pound 
steers sold at $14.50 on the last day of April, or within 40 
cents of the top, and good long yearlings were worth as much 
money. If corn continues its recent advance, a summer dearth 
of finished cattle is inevitable, as, between advancing cost of 
feed and diminishing margins, few feeders will carry steers 
into long feeds. 

This should, and doubtless will, make a good market for 
grass cattle when gathering time comes around. The crop of 
yearlings in preparation for the summer market is moving 
early, and, assuming that it will be as strong as that of 1927 
in a numerical sense, it will carry less finish and weight. An 
advancing corn market never did hold cattle back in feed-lots; 
feed plenitude invariably does. 
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Beef trade is responding to a broadening demand, for 
which an advance in hog products is at least partly respon- 
sible. Further appreciation in hog prices will put an even 
stouter prop under the beef market. Lambs sold at $18.25 to 
$18.50 on the Chicago market on the last day of April, native 
spring lambs up to $20, and California springers that were not 
the best at $18.50. Elimination of cheap pork, and the fact 
that other meats are high, are pulling cattle trade out of the 
rut. 

Much has been said about unemployment, politicians being 
most audible on that subject. Now that outdoor construction 
is being resumed, this handicap will be largely eliminated. 
The bituminous coal strike is practically over, the building 
campaign has been resumed, road construction on a vast scale 
is under way, and the season is here when any man with a 
disposition to work can “eat regular.” Henry Ford put this 
problem in convincing form recently when he asserted that a 
large percentage of out-of-works did not want employment. 
They represent the “panhandler” element, which thrives, after 
its peculiar manner, under such conditions. 

The Wall Street orgy is causing no serious concern. The 
fact that many stocks have soared to levels that prevent spec- 
ulators from carrying them on margins and paying charges 
with dividends will cure that situation. Every boil comes to 
a head eventually, and the Wall Street gambling craze is at 
that stage now. 

Kansas and adjacent pastures have been retenanted for 
the season, but with lighter and younger cattle than ever 
before since that pilgrimage began. Many of these cattle will 
be available for feed-lot replenishment next fall, unless killers’ 
needs force them to kill anything capable of bleeding. De- 
mand for light cattle is running a fine-toothed comb through 
feed-lots and sending the yearling heifer crop to market 
earlier than usual. If a pyrotechnic grass-cattle market does 
not develop along in August, all the signs are awry. 

A backward season in the Corn Belt means late grass, but 
the necessary cattle to eat a big grass crop are not available, 
and a cool April cannot be construed as a menace to corn. 
That crop will not become a weather proposition for another 
sixty days. A large acreage is going in, and nature may re- 
verse its 1927 policy, filling cribs and creating a broad demand 
for stockers and feeders along in September. 

Western cattlemen may not be exactly sitting on the top 
of the world, but, with credit revived, surplus cattle stocks 
eliminated, and a healthy local demand, they are not walking 
the floor nights. In the Northwest old hay was closely con- 
sumed last winter, but another crop will in all probability be 
put up, further strengthening the cattleman’s position. 

There is apprehension that cattle are too high, especially 
from the feeder’s viewpoint. Certainly the abnormally wide 
margins enjoyed by feeders during the past twelve months 
cannot be repeated, but cattle will be needed. If feeders’ 
margins are reduced, they have promise, if not certainty, of 
good prices for the gain they put on. 

The present situation is radically different from that of 
a year ago, when western cattlemen grasped the first bid 
cffered. They now realize the value of their property. There 
will be few western cattle in the hands of speculators at de- 
livery time next fall, growers getting the entire net proceeds. 

Packingtown has discarded the illusion that the country 
is full of cattle. They sense hard picking right along. Plen- 
itude of 1926 and an ample supply last year were partly due 
to easy feed conditions. Getting rid of the much-advertised 
corn surplus of 1926 had much to do with present cattle prices, 
draining the West of steers to effect the conversion necessary 
to change corn into money. 

The spring pilgrimage of southern cattle will furnish 
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little relief to northern pasturemen. A few will reach Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and Nebraska, but the “long-on-grass” situa- 
tion over the greater part of the Northwest cannot be relieved 
overnight. The whole country is confronted with a gigantic 
rehabilitation task, and is getting down to it. The Northwest 
has been thrown on its own resources—not temporarily, but 
for many years to come. It is a case of back-to-the-cow, 
inaugurating a period of constructive breeding and intelligent, 
economic operation. 

The Northwest is making strenuous effort to sow every 
possible acre in small grain. If nature happens to be in be- 
nign mood, a big grain crop will create capital essential to 
replacing breeding cattle. Agriculture in the West cannot be 
permanently successful without cattle; and cattle cannot be 
created by moving a magic wand, act of Congress, equaliza- 
tion-fee alchemy, or rustling in other breeding areas, even 
when supplied with purchase money. 

Bankers are fully alive to the situation. More men of 
that type attended the annual meeting of the Montana Stock 
Growers’ Association at Havre in April than ever before. 
After the fiasco resulting from War Finance Corporation suc- 
cor to the industry, reinforcing its financial structure on a 
private basis is necessary. 

The spring-cattle investment furore has subsided—a log- 
ical and forcible development; but it is merely a breathing 
spell. A healthy summer fat-cattle market, followed by a 
normal corn crop, will start another buying campaign. Every 
possible calf will go to the feed-lot next fall, with probably 
more heifers than the condition of the industry warrants. 
Holding yearlings at present and prospective prices will be 
difficult. The call of the feed-lot will be irresistible. From 
now on the trans-Missouri region will finish a larger propor- 
tion of the cattle it produces with each succeeding year, ren- 
dering producers less amenable to corn-crop eccentricity, 
feeders’ whims, and other handicaps heretofore labored under. 

Fat Texas cattle finished on corn grown in the Panhandle 


dropped into the Chicago market recently. In an adjacent 


pen were Big Hole steers from Montana, finished on cotton- 
seed cake for the first time in the history of the cattle busi- 
ness thereabout. Finishing its cattle on home-raised grain 
will give the West a crack at both ends of the operation. 


REWEIGHING CHARGES 


RIOR TO NOVEMBER 17, 1926, the Union Stock Yards at 

San Antonio, Texas, made a charge for live stock resold 
by traders of 2 cents per head for each extra weighing of 
hogs, sheep, or goats, and 5 cents for cattle and calves. On 
the date mentioned a new schedule was posted, providing for 
a reweighing charge of 6 cents a head on hogs, sheep, and 
goats, and 12% cents on cattle and calves. Commission com- 
panies filed a complaint with the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Hearings were held in May, 1927. On April 9, 1928, Mi. 
Jardine published his decision. 

A public utility, says the secretary, cannot be required 
to furnish a service without compensation, direct or indirect; 
neither can it be compelled to render one service below cost 
merely because it may be making a fair return on other 
services. Dealers receive from the stock-yards services which 
are distinct from those furnished the shipper who pays the 
original yardage charge. These services include the whole 
range of stock-yard facilities, of which reweighing is only 
one. The rates in issue are approximately one-third to one- 
half as great as those paid by the shipper for like services, 
and cannot be held to be unjustly discriminatory or unreason- 
able. The complaint is dismissed. (Docket No. 191.) 


COUNTRY BUYING’ 


BY A, E,. DeRICQLES 
Denver, Colorado 


HIS STATEMENT has been prepared largely in response 
to requests received from a number of stock-growers at 
various places. It concerns the matter of country buying by 
the packers and others, and refers principally to hog-buying. 


It is generally believed that most of this publicity about 
packers buying hogs in the country has been brought abeut 
by the fact that Armour & Co. owned private stock-yards near 
the big Kansas City Union Stock Yards. Armour has been 
using these small yards for a lot of his hogs bought in the 
country. I suppose most of these hogs do not pay commissions 
to the live-stock commission companies at Kansas City, and 
they may not pay yardage to the big yards. (I have no positive 
information on this latter point.) In any event, the commission 
men and the Kansas City Stock Yards seem to be responsible 
for a lot of the agitation on this question. 


Selling hogs direct to the packers at outside points in 
the country has proved satisfactory to both the seller and the 
packer, and the stock-yard interests see business getting out 
of their hands. I believe that is the reason for most of the 
fuss—not a question of breaking down the public markets, or 
price destruction, or other economic questions. 


Stock-growers generally are glad to sell at home. The 
price, when sold at home, must be satisfactory and agreeable 
to both parties, or no sale would be made. It never is a forced 
sale, such as a stockman must submit to at the final market, 
whether it be Chicago or Los Angeles. 

Of course, there are many intelligent and prosperous 
stockmen who never sell at home, but always ship to market; 
just as there are others, equally intelligent and prosperous, 
who always sell at home. In my own case, I have been glad 
te sell at home when offered a fair price; but in marketing 
range cattle, on account of the feature that one is never sure 
when he starts whether the packers or feeder-buyers will be 
the better outlet, most of us go to the big central markets. 

With hogs it is a different matter. Fat hogs are pork, 
used for food. There is not so much variation or scale in 
prices. The feeder end of the business is limited in hog pro- 
duction. 

One of the great benefits in country selling is the fact 
that these hogs can be sorted at central or convenient railway 
points, and the different weights sent to the special market 
calling for certain classes or weights. It seems to me that 
would help give the seller a better return and hold prices 
steady. 

Most of the inquiries I have received include the question 
whether country buying by the packers has caused the recent 
decline in the prices for hogs. Of course it has not. The 
reasons are simple enough. They include: decreased export 
demand for pork products, greatly increased receipts at market 
in 1927 compared with 1926, and slowing-up of the industrial 
situation. This last feature is well shown by the proportion 
of unemployment, which for New York is reported at 24 
per cent, and 22 per cent for Los Angeles. Men out of a job 
do not buy so much bacon, ham, and pork chops. 


The government reports that, in 1927, 352,000,000 pounds 
more pork was produced than in 1926. It also states that 
963,000 more hogs were slaughtered in January, 1928, than 
in January, 1927, at points under federal inspection. Both 
Armour and Swift attribute their very large decreases in 
1927 earnings to “inability to merchandise stocks of provisions 
at a profit.” Armour & Co. had a deficit for the year of 
$8,630,339.10, while Swift & Co.’s gain above dividend re- 
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quirements was only $202,492.76, compared with $3,645,242.26 
in 1926—all due to the poor market for pork products. Hence 
lower prices now. It is too bad, but those are all features 
beyond our control. No doubt hog production will slow down 
and higher prices follow, but the damage has been done to 
both packers and producers. 

Senator Capper has prepared a bill on this subject, and 
hearings have been in order down at Washington. It is un- 
fortunate that Senator Capper has brought up this issue just 
now. It may make good campaign talk, but I fear there is 
more kick-back in it than help. 

The country has made up its mind that it wants more 
small markets, more buyers, more methods of buying and 
selling; and any effort to place all these small or private yards 
under federal supervision is not popular and far from a 
constructive move. 

Secretary Jardine seems to be in favor of some such move. 
However, that is not unexpected; for we do not recall a recent 
secretary of any department at Washington who was not 
willing and anxious to increase the scope and power of his 
organization. More power, more men to control, and more 
federal rule! It is unfortunate that this sentiment exists at 
the capital. We are glad to note that President Coolidge does 
not share this view of increasing federal control over business. 

I believe it to be generally unsound and dangerous to 
try to limit anyone in buying any food product offered, 
where, when, and as he pleases, and doing what he chooses 
with it after he pays for it. It may follow that, if hogs can 
only be bought in government-controlled stock-yards, the pro- 
ducers will be prohibited from selling except at such yards. 
Why not? Further, if that is true, what about wheat, corn, 
etc.? After all, based on such reasoning, private or small 
elevators at little railway stations may be a menace and 
should be closed up, and the grain all shipped to Chicago. 


I am a believer in great central live-stock markets where 
the government should exercise proper control under reason- 
able laws. We have the laws now, and those markets will 
continue to exercise a great influence over the marketing of 
live stock. However, to create any form of compulsion for 
those who may not choose to buy or sell through these gate- 
ways is not in keeping with sound practice, nor do I believe it 
could be legally enforced. Why make all this fuss? These 
big markets are not going to die, but there will be no such 
future growth as they experienced during the past twenty 
years. Methods are changing. 

There is a much better sentiment existing between the 
producers and the distributors than a few years ago. Packers 
and stockmen understand each other better. They realize that 
what a thing will sell for to the ultimate consumer makes 
the price for the raw material, and the effort to reduce the 
cost of distribution and delivery is being studied by all con- 
cerned. 

The feature of making the price is not a complicated 
matter. In the last ten years we have seen the greatest ex- 
tremes in commodity prices in all history, and we all know 
much more about these things than ever before. The great 
problem, as before stated, is to cut down distribution charges, 
and hence the popularity of the selling-at-home idea. No 
freight, yardage, feed, or commission; no lost personal time 
going to markets, and less shrink—those are the elements that 
make the “sell at home” an attractive proposition. In the 
meantime, the packer is trying to correct the situation where 
the retail price stays up, as against a greatly decreased whole- 
sale price for dressed meats. When that can be reached, we 
shall be living in Utopia, whatever that is. 

I believe country buying will aid in avoiding the extreme 
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fluctuations in receipts at market that are so harmful to all 
concerned. For example, a few days ago they had 100,000 
hogs in Chicago on a Monday morning’s market. Such receipts 
hurt everyone. 


I think we should be let alone in our marketing regula- 
tions for a time, until they can at least fairly try out those 
now in effect. We have some good laws, and if those in charge 
can be given a chance to learn how best to administer them, 
and not be handed something new every few days, all of us 
will be happier. 


Don’t forget that it is fundamental that action is generally 
followed by reaction. Apply that as you like. 


I am a charter member of the American National Live 
Stock Association. That association in all its career has never 
deviated from the policy of encouraging every possible outlet 
for buying or selling live stock; so it is perfectly consistent for 
its officers and members to champion this opportunity for its 
members to sell their hog product when, where, and as they 
please. 


DIRECT BUYING OF FEEDER CATTLE 


NCREASING USE of the system of direct buying of feeder 

cattle by Corn Belt feeders is reported by C. G. Randell, 
economist of the Department of Agriculture, connected with 
the Division of Co-operative Marketing, in Technical Bulletin 
No. 57. There are both advantages and disadvantages of 
direct buying as applied to feeder cattle, in Mr. Randell’s 
opinion, but the disadvantages are not insurmountable. 
Advantages include the elimination of terminal market ex- 
pense, arrival of animals at the feed-yard in better condition, 
a gradual trend toward the elimination of speculation in live- 
stock marketing, and a better appreciation of mutual interests 
on the part of producer and feeder. Objections to the direct 
buying method include the difficulty of obtaining uniformity 
in size and quality, greater shrinkage and opportunities for | 
delay in transit, and the loss of identity of cattle in car-lot 
movements. 


Cattlemen with whom Mr. Randell has discussed the sub- 
ject. have emphasized the need for a standardization and 
grading program. Many feeders feed good to choice cattle, 
while others prefer a medium-quality grade. Some want a 
good-quality animal, but are not particular about its breed. 
There could be a grade for each group. Three grades would 
be sufficient. The pool could then cater to all classes of 
feeders, and also clean up the herds of the cattlemen. 


Experience in handling the cattle pool has definitely 
established the fact that permanency of direct contact depends 
to a considerable extent upon the manner in which purchases 
are made. The per-hundredweight bisis will offer a greater 
degree of satisfaction to those involved. This eliminates the 
element of personal judgment as to weights, which is highly 
speculative, and which often causes dissatisfaction on the 
part of at least one party to the transaction. 


CORN BELT COMMITTEE INDORSES CAPPER 
BILL 


T A MEETING in Des Moines last month, the Corn Belt 
Committee, representing farm organizations of the 


Middle West, indorsed the principles of the Capper-Hope bill 
for the suppression of direct marketing, together with sug- 
gested amendments exempting from certain of its provisions 
co-operative live-stock marketing associations which comply 
with the terms of the Capper-Volstead Act. 
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WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
CONVENTION 


HE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING of the Washington 

State Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association convened at 
Okanogan on April 4, with a large number of stockmen in 
attendance. Reversing the usual order of such occasions, the 
resolutions were first got out of the way. They were as 
below: 


Approving “Better Beef” movement, and urging adequate 
appropriation by Congress for grading and stamping; 

Indorsing work of National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
and favoring increase of its income from 10 to 20 cents per 
car of live stock shipped to market; 

Believing that association should be represented at annual 
conventions of American National Live Stock Association; 

Favoring co-operation of state with Biological Survey in 
control of predatory animals and forage-destroying rodents; 

Advocating reasonable duty on hides; 

Supporting Resolution No. 4 adopted by American 
National Live Stock Association at El Paso for reduction of 
freight rates on agricultural products; 

Indorsing Pacific International Live Stock Exposition of 
Portland, Washington State Fair at Yakima, and Spokane 
Interstate Fair; 


Requesting that not less than 10 per cent of grazing fees 
be set aside for improvements on ranges of national forests; 

Advising state legislature of necessity for new brand law 
and act providing for eradication of wild horses. 

A resolution, favored by a majority, opposing the Capper- 
Hope bill for the restriction of direct marketing, after con- 
siderable discussion, was finally tabled. 

Following the passage of the resolutions, the convention 
proceeded to the election of officers. E, F. Banker was chosen 
as president, R. L. Picken as first vice-president, J. H. Mc- 
Croskey as second vice-president, O. V. Battles as third vice- 
president, and G. E. Mitchell as secretary-treasurer. 

The convention thereupon settled down to listen to a series 
of short and more or less informal addresses. O. M. Plummer, 
manager of the Pacific International Live Stock Exposition, 
Portland, Oregon, spoke on the importance of organization. 
C. V. Savidge, land commissioner of the State of Washington, 
outlined the history of state lands. The transportation ques- 
tion from the railroad point of view was presented by G. J. 
Cannon, of the Great Northern Railway Company. G. J. 
Pierson, manager of the Union Stock Yards at Portland, 
emphasized the necessity of team-work between producers and 
stock-yard officials. The subject of diseases of live stock was 
dealt with by Dr. Robert Prior, of the state department of 
agriculture. Production and consumption of meat in the United 
States during the past few years was sketched by O. V. 
Battles, Aberdeen-Angus breeder of Yakima. Assistant Dis- 
trict Forester E. N. Kavanagh, Portland, talked of the rela- 
tions of the Forest Service and the stockmen. P. D. Smith, 
so far the only ex-president of this youthful organization, 
cautioned against too heavy investment in these days of high 
prices. 


Okanogan was aguiin selected as the meeting-place for 
1929. 


CONVENTION OF UTAH CATTLEMEN 


TOCKMEN FROM ALL OVER THE STATE gathered at 

Salt Lake City on April 5 and 6 for the tenth annual 
convention of the Utah Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association. 
President Macfarlane, in his annual address, drew a picture 
of the changing conditions in the cattle industry, and the 
report of Secretary Redmond reflected the improved sentiment 
among members. The subject of “Increasing the Calf Crop 
in Utah” was discussed by Kenneth C. Ikeler, dean of the 
Utah Agricultural College at Logan. Ernest Winkler, assist- 
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ant district forester, Ogden, spoke on “Grazing on the 
National Forests and the Public Domain.” On the second 
day, Edward Snow, of the State Board of Equalization, gave 
a talk on the tax question, and Roy M. Hagen, managing 
director of the Western Cattle Marketing Association, San 
Francisco, described “Three Years of Co-operative Marketing.” 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


Favoring reduction of numbers of elk and deer on national 
forests of state; 

Indorsing Colton bill for putting grazing on public domain 
on federal permit basis; 

Urging additional research into’ use of forest lands by 
Department of Agriculture, as proposed in -McSweeney- 
McNary bill; 

Requesting that brand inspection be made at least possible 
expense and be paid for from general fund of state; 

Reaffirming belief in soundness of California marketing 

lan; 
Opposing Capper-Hope bill for restriction of direct 
marketing; 

Maintaining that cattle could be turned on national forests 
from fifteen to thirty days earlier than at present, without 
injury to range; : 

Condemning decision of court declaring law unconstitu- 
tional requiring refund of taxes on cattle fed for beef beyond 
actual time they are owned and held in state; 

Approving activities of association in working for crea- 
tion of live-stock marketing organization ; 

Considering assessed valuation of grazing lands exor- 
bitant, and asking that it be reduced. 


J. M. Macfarlane, Salt Lake City, was unanimously re- 
elected president. J. M. Creer, Spanish Fork, was made first 
vice-president. As second vice-presidents the following were 
named: John Black, Escalante; James L. Wrathall, Grants- 
ville; and L. C. Montgomery, Heber. Thomas Redmond, Salt 
Lake City, was given another term as secretary-treasurer. 


MONTANA STOCKMEN MEET AT HAVRE 


HE FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 

Montana Stock Growers’ Association opened for a two-day 
session at Havre on April 12. A snowstorm was raging at the 
time, which undoubtedly affected the attendance. In spite of 
this, several hundred stockmen were present, and the meeting 
turned out to be one of the most interesting of its kind ever 
held in the state. 

Besides the annual address of the president and the report 
of the secretary, speeches were delivered by Ralph Budd, 
president of the Great Northern Railway Company, St. Paul; 
James E. Poole, market editor of THE PRODUCER, Chicago; 
R. C. Pollock, general manager of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, Chicago; Edward N. Wentworth, director 
of Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, Chicago; L. Oscar Challman, 
vice-president of the Chicago Live Stock Loan Company; Dr. 
W. J. Butler, state veterinarian, Helena; and John T. Caine, 
formerly chief of the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration. 


Following is the gist of the resolutions passed: 


Discouraging any further legislation relating to live 
stock industry; 

Approving order prohibiting entry of fresh meats from 
countries where infectious live-stock diseases exist, and call- 
ing upon national committees to incorporate in platforms at 
coming presidential conventions plank recommending law 
barring out meat products from such countries; 

Requesting that United States army and navy be supplied 
with meats from home-grown animals, and that inland 
abattoirs be given same consideration as those on coast; 

Urging higher duty on beef products under flexible-tariff 
provision; 


Demanding due tariff protection for grower of cattle 
hides; 
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Supporting Secretary Jardine’s request for appropriation 
of $256,870 for promotions in federal veterinary service; 

Favoring legislation permitting purchase of isolated sec- 
tions of government land suitable only for grazing; 

Recommending enactment of Smoot bill (S. 1969) to pro- 
mote development of national-forest resources; 

Urging reduction in number of elk on Sun River Game 
Preserve; 

Insisting on strict compliance by commission firms with 
terms of agreement concerning holding of Montana money; 

Commending railroads of state for service rendered during 
past year; 

Authorizing officers of association to assist in prosecution 
of live-stock rustling cases; 

Petitioning Congress for more adequate funds for work 
of Biological Survey in control of predatory animals and 
forage-destroying rodents; 

Asking state legislature to create fund for co-operation 
with Biological Survey for this purpose; 

Presenting to Congress pressing need for improvements 
on ranges of national forests; 

Holding that expense in building fences separating 
national-forest from privately owned land should be divided 
fifty-fifty between government and individual; 

Expressing willingness to increase assessment for support 
of National Live Stock and Meat Board; 

Requesting prompt enactment of law providing for leasing 
of unappropriated public domain by proper federal agency. 


Officers were re-elected, as follows: Charles M. Dowlin, 
Forsyth, president; George Clemow, Jackson, and Julian 


Terrett, Brandenberg, vice-presidents; E. A. Phillips, Helena, 
secretary-treasurer. 


The convention in 1929 will go to Butte, at a date to be 
decided later. 


COLORADO STOCKMEN VOTE FOR REGULA- 
TION OF PUBLIC DOMAIN 


STRONG RESOLUTION favoring federal control of 
grazing on the unappropriated public domain was adopted 


- at a recent meeting of the Delta County Stock Growers’ 


Association, Colorado. Under non-control, says the resolution, 
the ranges are fast deteriorating. An allotment and permit 
system, similar to that in force on the national forests, is 
recommended, with a nominal fee to cover the cost of 
administration. Present homestead or mining laws would not 
be interfered with. 

A protest was voiced against the action of the Secretary 
of Agriculture in approving the reports of Rachford and Case- 
ment, increasing grazing fees on the national forests of 
Colorado about 80 per cent. 


WAR TO BE WAGED ON CATTLE-GRUB 


— THE CAMPAIGN against the boll-weevil and the corn- 
borer must now be added an onslaught on the cattle-grub. 
A grant of $100,000 as the government’s share of the expense 
is included in the agricultural appropriations bill for the next 
fiscal year. 

The insidious mode of attack of this “bug” is well known. 
The eggs of the insect are deposited upon the hairs of grazing 
animals and introduced into their systems by licking. By way 
of the gullet and stomach, the larve, in the course of the win- 
ter, penetrate the whole anatomy of their hosts, coming out 
toward spring in the region of the spinal column, to complete 
their life-cycle in the grass. 

A hide badly punctured by these bloated grubs presents 
an appearance as if riddled with buck-shot. The holes heal 
but slowly. Infested cattle lose condition, become restless, 
and in the later stages undoubtedly suffer a great deal. In 
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cows the milk-flow is reduced. In slaughter animals the beef 
is damaged. But the chief loss is in the hides. 

In the United States between 35 to 50 per cent of cattle 
hides taken off—or some 9,000,000 in number every year—are 
more or less grubby, and it is estimated that at least 25,000,000 
pounds of hide substance are lost through this cause. As the 
principal damage is done to the most valuable portion of the 
hide—that along the back, used largely for sole leather—this 
loss will be seen to be considerable. At present prices, it 
amounts to about $25,000,000 annually. But the whole dam- 
age done by the cattle-grub is roughly placed at $100,000,000 
a year. 

Studies of one sort or another have been made in the past 
by government and other agencies, with no great results. The 
task has been too big. That concerted action, however, holds 
out hope of relief is demonstrated by Denmark, where the 
grub has practically been exterminated. An intensified cam- 
paign is now to be inaugurated in the laboratories and on the 
ranges of this country. 


SENSELESS MEAT WAR IN LOS ANGELES 


SITUATION EXISTS in the meat trade in Los Angeles 
which is beginning to give concern to wider circles than 
those primarily involved. About the last of January, someone in 
authority in the councils of the big packers in that city decided 
that it was time to increase their volume of sales. To bring 
this about, prices—especially those on beef—were slashed re- 
lentlessly. As usually is the case, however, live prices did not 
drop proportionately, with the result that the net loss incurred 
by the packing industry in Los Angeles in these past three 
months and a half may be safely placed at not less than half 
a million dollars. 

Just what the real motive in this price-cutting campaign 
was, is matter for speculation. It may be that the larger 
packers wanted to freeze out some of their smaller competi- 
tors. Again, perhaps the blow was aimed at some of the larger 
packers themselves. We do not know. At any rate, a con- 
dition has been created which is bound to be farther-reaching 
in its effects than dreamed of when the move was initiated. 
It may be taken for granted that sooner or later the packers 
will want to recoup their losses. The first result to be looked 
for will be an attempt to unload part of these losses onto the 
broad and patient back of the producer. If that is not suffi- 
cient, there is his partner in misery—the consumer. 

It seems that those engaged in the live-stock and meat- 
packing business are slow to learn the lesson that no one in- 
dividual in any industry can profit while all his fellows are 
losing money. In time, we believe, those responsible will realize 
the shortsightedness of their present course—but not until 
much harm has been done. Is there no clause in the Packers 
and Stock-Yards Act which might be invoked by the federal 
government in issuing an order for the big packers in Los 
Angeles to “cease and desist” from wrecking a business that 
in the past has enjoyed a fair degree of prosperity? 


THE CALENDAR 


June 1-2, 1928—Annual Convention of Nebraska Stock Growers’ 
Association, Ogallala, Neb. 

June 5-6, 1928—Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association, Thermopolis, Wyo. 

June 8-9, 1928—Annuai Convention of Western South Dakota 
Stock Growers’ Association, Rapid City, S. D. 

July 2-3, 1928—Annual Convention of Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Association of Oregon, Enterprise, Ore. 

July 24-26, 1928—Annual Convention af Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association of Texas, Sam Angelo, Tex. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


ONTINUING LOW RECEIPTS have combined 
+ with a rising hog market to support cattle 
values, which remain at approximately the 
same level as a month ago. The big steer has recovered 
some of his lost strength; lower grades maintain their 
favored position ; and marked scarcity of stockers and 
feeders in the breeding sections has sent prices on the 
better qualities of these up fully $3 per hundred- 
weight over last year. A precipitate slump in ship- 
ments advanced hog prices about $2 during April, and 
a corresponding rise in dressed pork has benefited 
beef, of which more is being consumed than for sev- 
eral months past. At the same time, the outlook is 
further brightened by better reports from the export 
trade, contrary to expectations. The improved feeling 
has had for one result a slackening of the agitation 
against direct marketing, which has been blamed for 
the depression. Lambs are still floating on top of the 
crest, with prospects good for continued prosperity. 
Wool is holding firm. Hides are advancing. 
Unseasonably cold weather, with either too much 
or too little rain, has retarded the growth of winter 
crops and interfered with spring sowing. Higher 
temperatures, and a more generous and evenly 
distributed supply of moisture, will be needed to 
insure normal harvest returns. In the South, cotton- 
planting is backward. Speculative buying has sent 
grain prices soaring, May options on wheat going to 
$1.70 a bushel, under the influence of unfavorable 
crop reports. May corn at Chicago is quoted at $1.12, 
against 72 cents in 1927. 
In trade lines, textiles are feeling the effect of the 
bad weather. Shoe factories show lessened activity, 
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but leather is maintaining its strength. Furniture 
dealers report an increased volume of sales. 

With the approach of summer, the employment 
situation is improving, although the Department of 
Labor figures that 18 per cent of union members are 
still out of work. Building operations and various 
other outdoor activities are calling for larger num- 
bers, and it is expected that when the season gets 
into full swing there will be not much more than the 
average proportion of the jobless. More automobiles 
are turned out than last year. In the coal field, a 
partial settlement of the strike trouble has been 
effected in Illinois, with the miners the apparent 
victors. Car-loadings continue to decline from last 
year’s record, mostly due to diminished coal traffic. 

The speculative spree on the stock exchange 
shows signs of subsiding. Operations have shifted 
from industrials to rails, which have reached new 
high records. Bonds are lower. Both call and time 
money is firmer, with interest rates at 5 per cent. 


THE FLEXIBLE-TARIFF PROVISION 


ECENTLY an eastern importing firm brought 
R suit against the Collector of Customs at the 
port of New York for assessing a shipment of 
barium dioxide at a rate of duty 50 per cent higher 
than that specified in the Fordney Tariff Act, after 
the President, by virtue of the power vested in him 
by the “flexible” provision of the act, had advanced 
the rate by that amount. The collector’s ruling was 
upheld by the Customs Court, whereupon the case 
was appealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. On April 9 the decision was affirmed and the 
provision declared constitutional. 

Objections urged against the “flexible” section of 
the law in that case were, first, that there was in- 
volved in it a delegation of legislative power from 
Congress to the President, and, secondly, that the 
only purpose for which Congress can levy duties is 
that of creating revenue. Chief Justice Taft, who 
read the opinion of the court, in disposing of the first 
point, said that Congress, in order to avoid difficulties 
in itself attempting to fix with exactness rates which 
would equalize changing differences in costs of 
production here and abroad, had simply authorized 
a member of the executive branch of the government 
to carry out its policy and make the necessary adjust- 
ments from time to time. With reference to the 
second objection, Mr. Taft pointed out that Congress 
ever since the beginning of our government had acted 
upon a contrary principle, including among the 
grounds for the laying of duties “the encouragement 
and protection of manufacturers.” 

There has lately been considerable criticism of the 
Tariff Commission, whose duty it is under the law to 
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investigate costs of production and, on the basis of 
its findings, to make recommendations to the Pres- 
ident as to the raising or lowering of import duties. 
Not only has the commission been found lacking in 
initiative, but such investigations as it has under- 
taken have progressed with what, to put it mildly, 
has seemed exaggerated deliberation. A dozen or so 
schedules have been advanced, it is true, but, with 
the exception of two or three—like wheat and butter 
—these have all been on unimportant articles, affect- 
ing but a handful of people. On such a commodity as 
canned beef, or beef products generally, of which we 
import large and increasing quantities which our own 
producers should supply, it has not been possible to 
get any action, in spite of repeated requests from the 
live-stock interests throughout the country. 

The commission’s own explanation is a lack of 
funds. If this can be substantiated, Congress should 
see to it that the fault is speedily remedied. Inad- 
equate means, however, cannot always be used as a 
pretext for doing nothing. In this matter of the beef 
tariff, for instance, there must be a lot of production- 
cost data on hand which could be supplemented, if 
need be, with no great amount of trouble and at a 
comparatively trifling cost. 

Now that the question of the constitutionality of 
the provision of the law giving the President this 
power has been settled, we shall expect a more 
energetic attitude on the part of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. The essence of the “flexible” clause is prompt 
action. Whenever a need appears, instead of waiting 
for the slow machinery of a general tariff revision, it 
was plainly the intent of Congress that the wheels 
of the commission should instantly be set in motion 
to administer the required relief. If better results 
than we have been getting in the past are not forth- 
coming, we are afraid that the number of those who 
assert that the commission might as well be abolished 
will rapidly swell. 


KEEP THE STOCK-YARDS ADMINISTRA- 
TION DISTINCT 


HEN THE ADMINISTRATION of the 

W\ Packers and Stock-Yards Act on July 1, 
1927, was transferred to the Bureau of 

Animal Industry, there were those who regarded this 
move with misgivings. They were not satisfied that, 
of the two reasons advanced for the change—greater 
efficiency and economy—the former would be fur- 
thered by the new arrangement. The work of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry has in the past been con- 
fined to matters having to do with sanitation. In this 
field, under its capable chief, Dr. John R. Mohler, it 
has given excellent service. With the scope of its 
machinery broadened to take in the general super- 
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vision of market practices, it was felt that the bureau 
was thrown out of its proper element, and that its 
added functions might be in danger of submersion in 
what would continue to be regarded by its represen- 
tatives as the exercise of their primary and more 
important duties. 


These fears have proved to be not unfounded. 
Prior to the transfer, whatever shortcomings ap- 
peared in the enforcement of the act were charged up 
to deficiencies in the act itself. On the whole, the men 
who had to do with its administration were conscien- 
tious and did the best they could. Since the consolida- 
tion, however, a spirit of increasing apathy, or 
uncertainty, seems to have crept into the service. The 
old personnel was retained, but there is evidence that 
it is not pursuing its work with its former vigor. 
Everybody feels that the present is but a stage of 
transition, and is waiting to see what will happen 
next. Such a state of mind is not conducive to the 
best results. 

At the same time, the opposition is becoming more 
outspoken. Market agencies, which had accepted the 
supervision under protest, and whose co-operation in 
enforcing the act has always been more or less half- 
hearted, have lately been raising their heads. The 
prediction is freely made that we are in for another 
change—that with the beginning of the next fiscal 
year the complete absorption of the old Packers and 
Stock-Yards Administration will be an accomplished 
fact, that the supervisors will then be sent home, and 
that thereafter things will ease up all along the line. 


This should not be. The Packers and Stock-Yards 
Act has meant too much to the producer. Its passage 
has been too costly a victory—in time and money and 
patient effort—for it to be thus nullified and its 
benefits frittered away. Congress, which after fifteen 
years of bickering put the law upon the statute-books, 
should be requested to furnish sufficient funds to 
administer it. Its teeth should be sharpened rather 
than pulled. The powers of the secretary should be 
enlarged and more clearly defined. The organization 
should be put back where it was—given the status of 
an independent entity, rather than merged with a 
bureau of veterinarians whose chief concern is with 
other things. And at its head it should have a man 
who is a specialist in market practices, who is in full 
sympathy with the principle and objects of the act, 
and who can give his entire time and energy to the 
duties which it imposes. 

We appeal to the Secretary of Agriculture to give 
this matter his most earnest consideration. 


* ES * 


At a conference of the managers of the Producers’ 
Commission Associations in Chicago last month the 
following resolution was adopted: 
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After several years of effort and the expenditure of con- 
siderable money, the organized farmers and live-stock pro- 
ducers of this country secured the passage of the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Act for the protection of the live-stock interests 
at the terminal live-stock markets. 

Now information has reached us that the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Administration is to be submerged in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. The general understanding among mem- 
bers of the live-stock exchanges and stock-yard companies is 
that the act has its “teeth pulled.” A “hands off” policy in 
its administration has been assured—all they need do is main- 
tain bonds and submit to the act outwardly; otherwise they 
may rest easy, for the act and its administration are on their 
way to oblivion. 

From the above it would seem apparent that this transfer 
to the Bureau of Animal Industry was for the purpose of 
destroying the effectiveness of the act, rather than in the 
interest of economy. 

We believe that the proper and efficient administration of 
the act cannot be conducted by the Bureau of Anima] Industry 
on account of— 

1. The multiplicity of regulatory duties of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 

2. The joint supervision of regulatory measures and 
stock-yard practices might lead to compromising positions on 
the part of the various agencies operating at terminal live- 
stock markets. 

38. The proper administration of the act demands 
administrators with a different experience and training from 
that which is required in the regulatory duties of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 

We further believe that the terminal marketing of live 
stock is of sufficient importance to warrant whatever expen- 
diture may be necessary to maintain a separate department, 
directly responsible to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Therefore, we, the managers of the Producers’ Commis- 
sion Associations, assembled in conference, urge that the 
National Live Stock Producers’ Association take vigorous and 
immediate action to retain the effectiveness of the Packers 
and Stock-Yards Act. 


We understand that other co-operative organiza- 
tions have taken similar action. 


BLOWING HOT AND BLOWING COLD 


HERE HAS BEEN a characteristic about-face 
TY" the battle line of those cannonading for the 

Capper-Hope bill. In the initial stages of the 
campaign the amendment used to be described in the 
market press, without much attempt at circumlocu- 
tion, as a bill to restrict direct buying by packers. 
The “restriction” was to be secured through regula- 
tion of such private yards as received the hogs 
purchased in the country, trusting to a sympathetic 
Secretary of Agriculture to “regulate” these yards 
out of existence. 

When the fire failed to catch, tactics were altered. 
“The bill does not affect any direct buying unless a 
packer operating a private stock-yard or large con- 
centration point shall do one of the acts prohibited 
by the bill,” is the new parole. The “acts prohibited”’ 
are detailed as “unfair practices,” “unreasonable 
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advantage to a particular person or locality,” “crea- 
tion of a monopoly,” “division of territory,” and 
similar unquestioned felonies. In other words, the 
fight has been shifted from a direct attack on country 
buying to the lofty moral ground of promoting clean 
market practices. Who could object to that? it is 
asked. 

At about the same time that this change of front 
occurred, a violent fusillade began to be directed 
against Senator Kendrick, Congressman Haugen, the 
American National Live Stock Association, and other 
individuals and organizations, who, in language which 
was meant to sizzle, were accused of inconsistency in 
favoring government supervision of markets one day 
and opposing a bill with that very object the next. 

Let us say to the intrepid crew of the market- 
paper flotilla, and particularly to the chief gunner of 
the flagship, that there is no inconsistency between a 
cow and a codfish. It is perfectly possible to reconcile 
advocacy of even the strictest supervision of stock- 
yards, public or private, with a defense of the right 


of the shipper to sell his stock and ship it where he 
pleases. 


NATIONAL PRODUCERS WITHDRAW 
OPPOSITION TO CAPPER BILL 


CHANGE IN THE ATTITUDE of the National 
Au: Stock Producers’ Association on the 
Capper-Hope bill has been announced from 
headquarters of that organization in Chicago. 
During the hearings at Washington, as mentioned 
in our April number, opposition to the bill as orig- 
inally drawn was expressed by representatives of co- 
operative marketing associations, led by the Pro- 
ducers, who feared that, under its terms, the special 
position granted co-operatives by the Capper-Volstead 
Act might be lost. This opposition, although some- 
what modified, was not wholly withdrawn after 
Senator Capper had amended his bill in an effort to 
meet the objection. It was still felt that the defini- 
tion of “market agencies” and “dealers” contained 
in the bill, under a strict interpretation, might be 
applied to co-operatives; that the same type of small 
yards as are used by packers in direct shipments, at 
which the bill is admittedly aimed, are part of the 
equipment of co-operatives; and that too much power 
was left in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to enforce the law according to his own predilection. 
Now, however, a conference has been held between 
representatives of the various co-operative associa- 
tions, among whom supporters of the measure as re- 
drafted proved to be in a majority. Rather than have 
the co-operatives present a divided front, the Pro- 
ducers have therefore chosen to recede from their 
previous position, and are now indorsing the bill. 
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This change has seemed the more advisable since 
they have been assured by their counsel that the 
clause expressly exempting them from the applica- 
tion of the monopolistic and price-controlling features 
of the bill, as well as that exempting co-operatively 
owned and operated stock-yards, will stand any legal 
test, and that the authority vested in the Secretary 
of Agriculture is limited to such acts as are specifi- 
cally enumerated. 


TRUTH-IN-FABRIC LAW UPHELD 


N A RECENT DECISION by the Supreme Court 
| of Wyoming, the constitutionality of the truth- 
in-fabric law of that state, sponsored by the 
Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association, was upheld. 
The law was first passed in 1921, and in 1925 it was 
amended. A test case was thereupon brought by the 
mercantile interests, during the pendency of which 
no attempt was made to enforce the act. 

Now that the last legal obstacle has been cleared 
away, we take it that the clothing-dealers of Wyo- 
ming will bow with good grace to the inevitable and 
vie with each other in complying with the provisions 
of the law, as far as this is possible in the absence 
of federal legislation requiring manufacturers to 
reveal the content of their products. 

That this regulation is just in principle cannot be 
disputed. The buyer is entitled to know what he is 
paying out his money for. That a suit made of 
“shoddy” may be as durable as one made from 
“virgin wool” is beside the point. The old maxim of 
caveat emptor—‘let the buyer beware’”’—is a vicious 
one if used to justify the selling of fabrics under the 
guise of what they are not. Educate the people in the 
relative merits of the different materials, if you will, 
but leave the choice to them. 

It is now time for Congress to get busy. Until we 
have a federal act compelling all clothing-manufac- 
turers to label their goods, local dealers, acting under 
state laws, will be handicapped, even if their inten- 
tions are of the best. We have a national pure-food 
law; we are promoting a national movement for 
truth in meats; why shouldn’t we have a national 
truth-in-fabric act? 


THE LIVE-STOCK TREATY 


T MUST BE PLEASING to Colonel Ike T. Pryor, 
| whose interest in the larger aspects of live-stock 
problems never flags, that the animal-disease 
treaty between the countries of North America which 
he has had so much at heart has already become a 
reality. The draft submitted by Mr. Pryor a couple 
of years ago aimed at a tripartite convention, embra- 
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cing the United States, Canada, and Mexico. For the 
present, Canada is not included. But this is compar- 
atively immaterial. The Dominion’s herds are healthy 
—always have been—and no live stock is imported, 
beyond, perhaps, a few head for breeding purposes, 
under the most rigid rules of inspection. The danger 
is from the south. 

The treaty has already been confirmed by the 
United States Senate. Later in the year, when the 
Senate of Mexico convenes, similar action is expected 
there. It will then be law. 


Provision is made for the maintenance of quar- 
antine stations, an adequate sanitary police service, 
supervision of animal by-products and forage, dis- 
infection of vessels and railroad cars, prompt reports 
of outbreaks of disease, quarantine zones, etc., under 
uniform regulations drafted by the officials of the 
two countries. One article of the treaty would forbid 
the issuance of importation permits for domestic 
ruminants or swine originating in a foreign country 
or zone “where highly infectious and rapidly spread- 
ing diseases, such as foot-and-mouth disease and 
rinderpest, appear frequently, until at least sixty 
days have elapsed without any outbreak of the disease. 
When a disease of this kind occurs in any part of a 
foreign country, any other part of the same country 
shall be considered as exposed until the contrary is 
positively shown.” With conditions what they are 
known to be in certain portions of South America, 
this stipulation is of prime importance. 

We are thus gradually building a stockade around 
the live stock of the United States which only our 
own stupidity will ever let be torn down. 


ISOLATED-TRACT BILL PASSED 


BILL to amend section 2455 of the Revised Statutes of 
A the United States, relating to isolated tracts of public 
lands, has been prepared by the Secretary of the Interior, 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Walsh, of Montana, 
passed by both houses of Congress, and signed by the Pres- 
ident. It provides for the sale at public auction, for not less 
than $1.25 per acre, of any isolated or disconnected tract of 
the public domain, not exceeding 320 acres, in the discretion 
of the secretary. Any legal subdivision of the public land, 
not exceeding 160 acres, the greater part of which is too 
rough for cultivation, may likewise be sold upon application 
by any person owning land adjoining such tract, regardless 
of the fact that the tract may not be isolated or disconnected 
within the meaning of the act. 

This is the subject covered by Resolution No. 2, passed 
by the American National Live Stock Association at the Ei 
Paso convention. The resolution asked that the purchase of 
areas up to 640 acres of such land, fit only for grazing, be 
permitted, and that the minimum price be fixed at 50 cents an 
acre. Such an amendment Secretary Work “does not deem 
wise at this time.” 


If your subscription has expired, please renew. 
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IN ANSWER TO MR. POOLE’S CRITICISM OF 
VETERINARIANS 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., April 27, 1928. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I have read with much interest, as well as with much 
concern, the article appearing in the April issue of THE 
PRODUCER by James E. Poole, entitled “Foot-and-Mouth in the 
Argentine.” As you are aware, California experienced the 
misfortune of having an outbreak of this malady a few years 
ago, and is therefore in a position to sympathize sincerely with 
any commonwealth or country visited by this insidious pesti- 
lence. The writer concurs with Mr. Poole’s statement that 
“what an outbreak of ‘aftosa,’ or foot-and-mouth disease, would 
do to the dairy industry need not be conjectured. Swine and 
sheep would both be hit hard—in fact, the foundations of 
agriculture would be jolted.” 

California experienced just such a figurative seismic dis- 
turbance, reinforced by an extra shock when the disease found 
its way to the deer in the fastnesses of the high Sierras. 
Limited ability prevents a lucid description of the dismay 
manifested when this disheartening discovery was made. How- 
ever, the stupendous task of combating the infection in this 
stronghold was undertaken with patience and diligence. It 
was finally conquered there, and, following this, California 
was declared free from this serious menace. The veterinarians 
regularly employed by the California Department of Agricul- 
ture bore an important part of the brunt of the first offense 
conducted against this invasion, and official reports of the 
outbreak clearly indicate that they comported themselves in 
a manner worthy of the commendation which their achieve- 
ments elicited from their federal colleagues who hastened to 
their assistance. 

It is regrettable, therefore, that Mr. Poole could not 
have seen his way clear to extend more favorable consideration 
to this little band of state employees, some of whom were 
seasoned veterans in foot-and-mouth eradication. Apparently, 
however, without full knowledge of the facts, he includes them 
also in his blanket charge that “state forces are mainly under 
political domination and are notoriously inefficient.” 

Throughout the entire campaign the spirit of co-operation 
among federal, state, county, and other veterinarians was ad- 
mirable; in fact, it would have been impossible for one not 
previously informed to differentiate the official connections of 
these various groups of veterinarians, united and valiantly 
striving to overcome a common enemy. 

Anyone who has read many of Mr. Poole’s articles in 
THE PRODUCER will admit that he is a careful observer, a 
profound thinker, and an able writer. It is unfortunate, 
therefore, that one so gifted does not wield his graphic pen 
in an effort to awaken the public to the fact that the number 
of veterinarians in this country is diminishing at an alarmingly 
rapid rate, for the reason that remuneration received by most 
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members of the profession engaged in official work is so 
meager that they seek more profitable occupations in other 
fields. In his article on foot-and-mouth disease, Mr. Poole 
made the statement that “there is also a suspicion that the 
Bureau of Animal Industry lacks the efficiency it possessed 
when called upon to eradicate former invasions of the disease; 
consequently the next visit of foot-and-mouth might give it per- 
manent footing.” Inference is drawn from his statement that 
he is aware of the unfair financial consideration accorded 
veterinarians in the federal service, and since salaries of 
veterinarians employed by the different states are based largely 
on those paid by the United States Bureau of Animal Industry, 
he would be rendering the live-stock industry a lasting service 
it he would exercise his exceptional talent in helping to pre- 
vent the depletion of one of the most important bureaus in 
the national capital, simply because it is not. permitted to 
pay its essential professional help any more than the ordinary 
unskilled laborer, whose remuneration is barely commensurate 
with the prevailing high cost of living. 


If the ability of veterinarians in official state service is 
considered unsatisfactory at present, then it might well be 
conjectured what will happen in a few years when the inade- 
quate salaries they receive in public service will have been 
insufficient to induce young men to enter the profession and 
continue the splendid work now being carried on by Uncle 
Sam’s poorly paid, but efficient, force of veterinarians. 


J. P. IVERSON, ’ 


Chief, Division of Animal Industry, 
State of California. 


“THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH” 


EVANSTON, Wyo., April 22, 1928. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Fifteen, eighteen, twenty years ago, when the sweat and 
the worry of hay time was past, the rancher’s interest in the 
Cmaha market reports would awaken as he commenced to 
gather the c2ttle out of the range country that surrounded 
his home acres. He had such a small amount of land fenced 
that he could not hold them on the ranch long; so a few days 
later the fat cows and steers were sorted out, put on the cars, 
and headed for Omaha. As to what would be the monetary 
outcome of the venture, he had no accurate knowledge. The 
market could easily recede $1 a hundred after he left home. 
On a thousand-pound steer this would mean $10. With feeders 
selling at from 3 to 5 cents, this would be a fourth off. The 
shipper had nothing to say—I mean he had plenty to say, but 
nothing effective—about the speed of the train, the delays at 
feeding points, the weather, or the selling price. When he 
arrived at Omaha, the big-hearted commission man gave him 
the glad hand and a ticket good for a 25-cent meal at Miller’s 
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Restaurant. Most of the time he sat on an alley fence, while 
his hired man went through the “please, mister, what will you 
give me for this man’s year’s work?” formula. Soon he was 
home again, telling what rotten luck he had, and making the 
money go as far as it would. 

Last fall I happened to be at a little shipping station on 
the Union Pacific, close to the rim of the Great Salt Lake 
Basin, where the Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean are 
each a little less than one thousand miles away. Seven or 
eight ranchers were delivering twenty loads of cattle that day. 
Every one of them knew the price per pound he would receive 
for each animal before he left home. They were weighed 
either with a 3 per cent shrink at the ranch or without shrink 
at the shipping point. The bargaining had all been done at 
home. The day the cattle were shipped each man knew just 
what his check amounted to. The she-stuff brought from 6 to 
7% cents, and the steers from 8 to 8% cents. The cattle were 
widely distributed, going from Los Angeles on the west to an 
Illinois feed-lot on the east. One load only, purchased by a 
speculator working on commission-house money, went to 
Omaha. 

What has brought about this change? Many things. 
First: The “scales have fallen from the eyes” of many stock- 
men, and they begin to see the monumental foolishness, the 
sheer idiocy, of shipping a perishable product unsold. Second: 
There is much more hay in the country than there used to be, 
making it possible to carry cattle indefinitely, if it seems 
desirable. Third: The plan of shipping direct to the packers, 
fathered by the California Cattlemen’s Association, has been 
of very material assistance. Fourth: Shipping direct to Corn 
Belt feed-lots has gained ground rapidly. 

Looking back over many years of active life, and noting 
real progress, and especially as I am writing this on a Sunday 
afternoon, let us “thank God and take courage.” 


CHARLES A. MYERS. 


INDORSES MR. OSWALD’S CRITICISM OF 
BANKERS 


TucsON, ARiz., May 1, 1928. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


So many good articles appear in each issue of THE 
PRODUCER that it is impossible to comment on all of them; 
but the one in the April number from Kit Carson, Colorado, 
by C. J. Oswald, I think deserves special mention. 

Why is it that bankers think they are so much smarter 
than their fellow-men? They are supposed to be posted on 
the markets of grains, cotton, fruits, stocks and bonds of all 
kinds; and, besides all this, they will not even condescend to 
give the poor cowman credit for knowing anything about his 
own business. Yet not one of the many could foresee the slump 
around 1920, or the phenomenal rise in 1926 and 1927. It is 
human nature to accuse others of our failures; yet no doubt 
many of the “broke” cowmen today have a perfect right tc 
blame their downfall on their bankers or the managers of the 
War Finance Corporation. Mr: Oswald has given this matter 
much thought, and his article should be remembered by all. 

We in the Southwest need the Mexican labor; none other 
is available; and it will ruin our industries to bar out this 
much-needed immigration. Every section of this country has 
a different way in securing labor and getting its work done, 
and to deprive the Southwest of the Mexican labor would be 
to ruin us. There is absolutely no competition in labor along 
this line. We are in a class by ourselves, needing the Mexican 
just as much as the South needs the negro. 

We have had a very dry spring—not a drop of rain in 
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March or April. Cattle are in good shape, and the spring 
delivery of steers will go forward. The calf crop is late. 
Many cattle are coming out of Sonora; in fact, most of the 
trading has been done in Mexican cattle. A great many people 
have the wrong idea of Mexican cattle. They are thought of 
as very common, while in many herds they are better than 
our Arizona cattle. For many years extra-good herds of cattle 
have been raised in Sonora, and today some of the best steers 
in the Southwest come out of that state. I think Sonora 
cattle far ahead of the dairy-mixed herds of the East. I sold 
three- and four-year-old Mexican steers off the range last 
fall that by the carload averaged better than 950 pounds. A 
very great shortage of cattle exists all over this country, 
both in numbers and weight. 
W. M. MARTENY. 


BANKERS AS ECONOMISTS 


Yucca, N. D., April 19, 1928. 
To THE PRopucer: j 

I have taken considerable interest in the later issues of 
THE PRODUCER, especially in the letter of C. J. Oswald in 
regard to bankers and their inefficiency—or rather their lack 
of general knowledge of economics. 

As long as the market is advancing on any particular 
product, Mr. Banker is strong for that particular line, and 
willing to go the limit with financing his customer to go into 
the production or handling of that commodity. But let the 
market break, and Mr. Banker is the first to take to cover 
and make a still further break in the market. 

About the only safe way to profit by the advice of the 
average banker is to get his advice and do exactly the opposite 
thing from what he advises. 

The average banker is particularly well adapted to the 
figuring of percentage, but as a student of economics he is 
a flat failure. 


CHARLES M, WHITMER. 


NO HORSE FAST ENOUGH TO CATCH AN 
ANTELOPE 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., April 22, 1928. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

The April issue of THE PRODUCER contains a reply from 
Will C. Barnes to J. T. McCrorey, in which Mr. Barnes says 
that he feels sorry for Mr. McCrorey and the plugs he rode. 
I was in Wyoming, on the Laramie plains, from 1869 to 1872, 
and I rode the range in southeastern Colorado and in New 
Mexico from 1874 to 1898. I have seen antelopes roped, but 
I have never seen one roped where the antelope had a show. 

In the early seventies antelopes ran in bunches containing 
thousands of animals on the Laramie plains, and it was easy 
to rope one, because nine-tenths of the herd did not know 
what the other tenth were jumping around for—you could 
ride right into them. 

In the spring of 1888 I was riding on a ranch in Huerfano 
County, Colorado. I wanted to go down to the Junction one 
morning, and saddled my horse. A boy went with me to the 
station. On our way down we jumped an antelope up about 
twenty-five or thirty yards ahead of us. The ground being 


good and level, I started to run over him. I was standing 
straight in my stirrups, letting my horse run against the bit. 
I followed that antelope for over four hundred yards, and 
when I pulled up it was fifty yards ahead of me. My horse 
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was an old race-horse, too, whose scores are on the records 
of Colorado track events. But he was not fast enough to run 
over that antelope. 

The horse never lived, and will never live in the ages to 
come, that could run over a lone buck antelope, provided the 
antelope is all right and has a chance to run. 


BILLy LEA. 


UPHOLDS DIRECT BUYING 


PorTis, KAN., April 5, 1928. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

I have been reading some articles in THE PRODUCER on 
direct marketing, and think they are right to the point, espe- 
cially the one in the March issue entitled “Are We Masters 
in Our Own House?” 

It would be only natural if the railroads and the big 












IN CONGRESS 


N APRIL 13 the McNary farm-relief bill (S. 3555) was 
O adopted in the Senate by a vote of 53 to 23, or more 
than necessary to pass it over the presidential veto, shouid 
such a contingency arise. Last year the vote was 47 to 39. 
In its final form, the measure provides for a Federal Farm 
Board of thirteen members, consisting of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and one representative from each of the twelve 


‘Federal Reserve Districts, to be appointed by the President 


with the approval of the Senate. This board would lend 
money to co-operative organizations for the storing and 
marketing of farm products, on the recommendation of an 
advisory council of seven members for each of the major 
commodities, to be chosen by the co-operatives. For this pur- 
pose a revolving fund of $400,000,000 (changed from the 
$250,000,000 first proposed) would be created. If deemed 
desirable, the board, with the consent of the councils, may 
impose an equalization fee, the size of which is to be deter- 
mined by the board, to cover losses on products sold abroad. 
Meat products, fruits, and vegetables, being perishable, are 
exempted from the bill. Cotton is given a preferred status, 
the sum of $150,000,000 being provided for that commodity 
alone. 


In the House, the Haugen companion bill (H. R. 7940), 
which differs but slightly from the McNary measure, was 
taken up late in April, directly after flood-control legislation 
had been disposed of. After a brief debate, the bill was passed 
on May 8, by a vote of 204 to 121, the equalization-fee feature, 
which had been eliminated in committee of the whole on the 
previous day, having been restored. The bill now goes into 
conference, where the differences between the Senate and 
House measures will be ironed out. As to the President’s 
attitude no word has been given out, but it is generally ex- 
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packers were on the side of the commission and stock-yard 
companies, because the railroads would get about 35 per cent 
more freight from hogs and hog products if they could stop 
direct shipments, while the big packer, located at a central 
market, would not buy one hog direct from choice. He buys 
hogs direct because competition on the part of interior packers 
drives him to do so. We, as producers, will pay the extra 
freight, yardage, commission, bruising, and feed charges, 
shipping to the central market, if we are silly enough to 
permit any legislation being enacted like that proposed in the 
Capper-Hope bill. I believe there are some big interests behind 
all this propaganda put out against direct marketing. 

We have had some nice rain here—three-fourths of 
inch last night. Oats, barley, alfalfa, and grass are com} 


good. Cattle are scarce—in fact, we are short of all ki 
live stock. 
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pected that he again will refuse to sign the bill. In that case 
it is doubtful whether the necessary two-thirds majority can 
be mustered in the House to pass it over his veto. 

A subsidy bill has been offered by Senator Brookhart, of 
Iowa, as a substitute for the McNary farm-relief measure. 
The bill provides for the creation of a Farm Board, selected 
from the nominees of agricultural organizations, with power 
to fix the price of surplus products. The cost of marketing 
these surpluses would be borne by the government up to a 
limit of $600,000,000, which amount, Senator Brookhart says, 


equals the subsidy given the railroads after they were returned 
to private ownership. 


S DOING | 


* * * 


Flood-control legislation is meeting with obstacles. Mod- 
ified to some extent in the House to meet the views of President 
Coolidge, the Jones-Reid bill (S. 3470) as passed yet contains 
elements objectionable to the executive, who sees in it glorious 
opportunities for looting the treasury. The bill would appro- 
priate $325,000,000 of government money as an initial outlay 
for flood protection, and no part of the expense is to be borne 
by the states along the water-courses. The feature of which 
the President particularly disapproved was that which re- 
quired federal purchase of land for flood-ways. This was 
eliminated in the House, limiting the obligation to the purchase 
of flowage rights. But there is plenty left on which to hang 
a veto, especially if the Senate refuses to recede from its 
position. The bill is now in conference, 


* * * 


Senate Bill No. 3922, by Senator Glass, of Virginia, would 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act by inserting two new 
sections, 15-b and 15-c. The first would limit the matters 
which the commission may consider in fixing just and reason- 
able rates to cost of service, value of service, and whether 
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the rate fixed, with other rates, will produce the return allowed 
under section 15-a (5.75 per cent). The second would limit 
the commission’s minimum-rate-making power. 

Identical bills have been introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Barkley, of Kentucky (S. 3832), and in the House 
by Representative Moore, of Virginia (H. R. 12527), to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act by eliminating the sections 
giving the commission power to fix minimum rates, except 
where a rail carrier is in competition with a water line. 

A redrafted bill for the consolidation of railroads (H. R. 
12620) has been submitted in the House by Mr. Parker, of 
New York, chairman of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. The bill would make it unlawful for any 
carrier to merge with any other carrier, or to acquire the 
property of any other carrier, except in accordance with an 
order of the commission. Unification of carriers, whenever 
deemed by the commission to be in the public interest, will be 
free from all restraint of federal or state laws. 


* * * 


It is reported that. President Coolidge has approved the 
Swing-Johnson bill as drafted, embracing the Boulder dam 
project on the Colorado River. The bill is now before the 
Senate. 

* + * 

A bill, introduced by Senator Phipps, of Colorado, appro- 
priating $75,000,000 for the federal highways in the various 
states for each of the fiscal years beginning July 1, 1929 and 
1930, and $7,500,000 annually for national-forest roads, has 
been approved by the Senate. 


* * * 


A bill (H. R. 12632), introduced by Mr. Purnell, of 
Indiana, appropriating $7,000,000 for control of the European 
corn-borer, in co-operation with the states, has been passed 
by Congress and signed by the President. 


* * * 


The bill introduced by Senator Norbeck, of North Dakota, 
to acquire land and water areas for the protection of mi- 
gratory birds (S. 1271), before Congress during two sessions, 
has been passed by the Senate. 

Senator Phipps’s bill for a migratory-bird refuge at Bear 
River Bay, Utah, has been passed and signed by the President. 
It involves an appropriation of $350,000. 


* * * 


A bill for experiments in the domestication of musk oxen 
on government land in Alaska has been approved. 


REPARATION DENIED SHIPPERS IN 
NORTHWEST 


N THE CASE of the American National Live Stock Asso- 

ciation, et al. vs. Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company, et al., the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on April 3, 1926, found unreasonable many rates on live stock 
from points in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana to 
Chicago and Missouri River markets, by the extent that they 
exceeded a maximum distance scale of rates which was pre- 
scribed as fair, reasonable, and just. At the time this case 
was filed the representative of shippers in the Northwest filed 
certain applications for reparation, and subsequent to the 
decision of the commission many other claims were submitted 
asking for reparation on shipments which had moved previous 
tc the date when the new rates became effective. In all, two 
hundred shippers sought reparation on their own behalf, and 
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eighty-three commission firms sought reparation on behalf of 
over one thousand shippers. Approximately $200,000 was in- 
volved in these reparation claims. 

On March 13, 1928, the commission submitted its decision 
on these various claims and denied any reparation. In previous 
cases the commission has held that “where general readjust- 
ments of rates are made in extensive territories, resulting in 
both increases and decreases, reparation will be denied.” In 
the instant case the commission found that “the rates pre- 
scribed in our original report resulted in numerous increases 
as well as reductions;” and therefore shippers were not en- 
titled to reparation. A similar ruling was made in a case 
involving westbound rates on live stock from the same terri- 
tory. Much time and money was expended in this unsuccessful 
attempt to collect reparation. 


INCREASE DENIED IN SOUTHWESTERN 
RATE CASE 


PROPOSED INCREASE in freight rates on live stock 
A (except stock cattle) between points in New Mexico on 
the Southern Pacific Railroad and points in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Kansas has been found not to be 
justified by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Provision 
for non-application of existing rates on the same commod- . 
ities from and to points on component lines of the Missouri 
Pacific in connection with the Texas & New Orleans Railroad 
was also found not to be justified, but without prejudice to the 
filing of new tariff schedules on an amended basis. 


In the order canceling the suspended rates, reference is 
made to the decision in Docket No. 15686 (American National 
Live Stock Association vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company), in which the commission prescribed a max- 
imum scale on live stock, for distances up to 600 miles, in the 
southwestern states, to go into effect June 1, 1927. This order 
did not specify New Mexico as part of the territory included, 
but when the scale was published the rates were made 
applicable to that state, except on the lines of the Santa Fe. 
This the Southern Pacific held to be an error, and the rates 
as established by the commission were declared to be too low. 
A new schedule was filed, with increases ranging from 0.5 
to 5 cents, the latter for distances of eighty miles. It is 
these proposed rates that have now been canceled. 


* * * 


In a case brought before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission complaining of the regulations maintained by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad relating to live stock 
stopped in transit for fattening in Iowa, the commission held 
the regulations to be “not unreasonable, but unduly preferen- 
tial,’ and ordered the railroad company to establish, on or 
before April 30, 1928, rules corresponding to those enforced 
“in connection with the unloading of live stock for fattening, 
the reloading thereof after fattening, and changes in owner- 
ship during and after the fattening period at stations in the 
States of Wyoming and Nebraska.” 

* * * 
Schedules increasing freight rates on live stock from St. 


Paul, Sioux Falls, Missouri River markets, and related points 
to Chicago-Milwaukee territory, filed to become effective 


June 1, 1927, and later, upon protest of packers, live-stock 
exchanges, and other parties affected, suspended until January 
1, 1928, and further postponed until April 1, 1928, have been 
ordered canceled by the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
not justified, and the proceeding dismissed. 





— 
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THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN APRIL 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 
CHICAGO, ILL., May 1, 1928. 


RESSED-BEEF TRADE came to life late in April, conse- 

quent on an advance of $2.50 per cwt. in hogs and 100 
per cent in fresh pork. Sated with pork, the public became 
interested in beef. The last week of April delivered 54,000 
cattle at Chicago, compared with 43,000 during the same week 
of 1927; yet prices advanced. On the last Thursday of April 
13,000 cattle reached Chicago, instead of the 8,000 indicated 
by railroad loading reports the previous day, the excess being 
attracted from near-by points by a favorable radio report on 
Wednesday at noon. When the country was apprised of sup- 
ply conditions on Thursday morning, apprehension of a 25- to 
h0-cent break was generated, experience having grounded the 
impression that a heavy supply late in the week insures bear 
raiding; but that crop of cattle, especially the top end, was 
snapped up at steady prices, and the week-end survey showed 
that good cattle had scored gains of 25 to 50 cents, despite the 
fact that the ten principal markets handled 172,000 cattle dur- 
ing the week, compared with 151,000 a year ago. Heavy 
steers went to $14.90, yearlings to $14.60, yearling heifers to 
$14, and heavy heifers to $13, on the Chicago market, under 
lively competition between packers and shippers, a large share 
of the fed-steer crop going over the scales at $12.50 to $14.25. 





Big Cattle in Firmer Position 


Heavy cattle, which have been bad actors all winter, have 
moved into stronger and more secure position. The generous 
run of the last week in April disclosed a smaller percentage 
of big bullocks than any week this year, and a smaller num- 
ber than when weekly receipts were considerably lighter. If 
this means that the bulk of the mature steers which went into 
feeders’ hands last fall have been disposed of, it will be a good 
thing for all concerned, not excepting killers and beef-distrib- 
utors, who are always able to handle a modicum of weighty 
product, but encounter trouble when a few carcasses in excess 
of actual requirements accumulate on the hang-rail.. The 
break from a $19 top last fall to $14.25 at the low point in 
April has afforded no incentive to carry cattle along, espe- 
cially with cost rising and corn scarce. Even those feeders 
who have made a practice of carrying cattle through the sum- 
mer to put on weight are disposed to cash early. A rising 
market might change this attitude on the part of feeders, but, 
with corn around or above the dollar mark, it is doubtful. 
Even in the case of yearlings, which have been equal to a 
better performance than big cattle, there is a disposition to 
count the money. 


Receipts Falling Off 


Despite free marketing in April, Chicago received only 
176,000, or 20,000 less than a year ago, the ten principal mar- 
kets reporting slightly over 600,000, or 55,000 less than last 
vear. April slaughter figures are not available at this writ- 
ing, but official Bureau of Animal Industry figures for the 
first three months of 1928 show a total of 6,988,133, against 
7,723,550 in 1927. March slaughter dropped from 761,299 last 
year to 664,948 this year. Carcass weight is running about 
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the same as last year, but the figures demonstrate substantial 
decrease in beef tonnage, and sufficient to make current cattle 
values look legitimate. If feed conditions were different, a 
spring and summer run of cattle might be expected; but, even 
in Packingtown, that notion no longer exists. Corn is worth 
double last year’s prices, and, as feed is a factor of major 
importance, this will keep cattle coming as rapidly as they are 
decently fit for the butcher. 


Poorer Grades Disproportionately High 


Low-grade cattle are realizing prices that seem out of line 
with values of good cattle. Canning and cutting cows at $6 
to $7.50 make $10 to $11 kosher cows look relatively cheap. 
Little steers of the “yellow-hammer” type at $10.50 to $10.80, 
and $11.50 to $11.75 Holstein yearlings, are prize packages 
with killers, even when they neglect finished cattle with qual- 
ity. One reason is that Texas did not throw its usual grist 
cf grass “coasters” into the market hopper, as they have been 
price-busters at this season ever since the Civil War. The 
bovine population of the Gulf coast region has not only been 
seriously depleted in recent years, but such cattle are now 
eligible to feed-lot operations during the winter season; con- 
sequently they have been going to the butcher with a feed bill 
on them, instead of direct from grass. In the replacement 
effort, feeders are now ignoring quality, if not taking any- 
thing wearing a hide that is susceptible of putting on gain at 
a profit: At Chicago this year an increasing number of Hol- 
stein and other native cattle, grown into the yearling stage 
and given a ninety-day heavy feed, have shown up, and in 
every instance they have been money-makers, feeders taking 
home more net cash than those who handled better steers at 
higher initial cost. It suggests possibilities in the sphere of 
expanding beef production. 


Yearlings Best Sellers 


Regardless of what heavy cattle have done or may do, 
the yearling of both sexes is living up to its advertisement. 
Yearling heifers selling at anywhere from $12 to $14 per cwt. 
are the best sellers on the planks. Mixed with steers at 
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$12.50 to $13.75, thousands have gone over the scales to the 
satisfaction of contented feeders. Killers are getting few fat 
steers with quality under $12.50, and the $10.50 to $11.50 kinds 
are merely “skates.” 


Margin on Feeders Narrowing 


Feeders’ margins are narrowing, as each crop of cattle 
installed costs more money. Occasionally a load of steers 
with a $6 margin shows up, but invariably they are “long- 
keeps” with a short feed. Some of the $14 to $14.25 steers 
marketed in April showed margins of only $2 to $2.50 per 
ewt., while cheaper cattle had margins of $4 to $5, although 
feeders got less for the gain than in the case of better steers. 


Average Gain for Year Is $2.60 


Average cost of beef steers at Chicago in April was close 
to $13 per cwt., against $10.40 in 1927 and $9.75 on a previous 
three-year average. Choice steers averaged $14.15, against 
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$12.69 last year; good steers, $13.18, against $11.05 last year; 
medium steers, $12.25, against $9.65; and common, $10.23, 
against $8.76. These are approximate averages, of course, 


exact figuring being possible only in the case of an individual 
purchase. 


Feed Cost Disturbing Factor 


Disappointment with winter results is mainly with big 
cattle. Advance in feed cost has naturally upset beef-makers’ 
calculations, but that must be accepted as a hazard inseparable 
from the business—or gamble, whichever term is applicable. 
Even at present prices, cattle are high, based on beef distri- 
bution, and the ultimate consumer is paying big money for 
steaks, roasts, and other portions of the carcass. 


Hogs in Long-Deferred Advance 


Hog values met the inevitable, but long-deferred, turn of 
the road in April, when prices advanced continuously for three 
successive weeks, top hogs moving from $8.15 to $10.65, and 
average cost of packers’ droves at Chicago from $7.81 to 
$10.20. Packers resisted the advance to the extent of trailing 
their competitors and taking the residue of the crop after 
eastern shippers and the smaller fry in the packing trade had 
picked it over. Light receipts at eastern markets were a 
bullish factor, and, coincident with the upturn, supply fell off 
in the West, growers restraining their previous disposition to 
unload light and half-fat shotes. That the crop of pigs far- 
rowed in the spring of 1927 has been “shot’”—to use market 
vernacular—is the consensus of trade opinion. Hog values 
were below a parity with corn all winter. As much of the 
corn available lacked quality, hogs did not make normal gains 
and were unloaded prematurely. Such is current demand for 
fresh meat that, the moment hog receipts let up, pork loins 
and other parts of the carcass available for fresh-meat pur- 
poses jumped 100 per cent or more in wholesale cost, pork 
loins advancing from a low of 14% cents to a high of 33 cents, 
which had the logical effect of diverting consumptive demand 
to beef and lamb. The celerity with which the winter hog 
crop was marketed, in response to unprofitable feeding condi- 
tions, is indicated by the January, February, and March 
slaughter aggregating 36,938,000 head, against 31,302,000 last 
year. April slaughter figures are not available, but will be 
substantially less, the certainty being that monthly slaughter 
during the remainder of 1928 will run considerably lighter 
than that of the corresponding month of 1927. Hog values 
were so radically out of line with cattle and lambs that an 
upturn was inevitable, and the first cut in supply disclosed 
underlying strength. 


Heavy Pork Supplies a Bearish Factor 


The only bearish argument in the case of hogs is present 
heavy meat stocks, but with lighter slaughter these will be 
rapidly whittled down. Cured-meat prices did not respond to 
the upturn in hogs, but will when the regular summer mer- 
chandising season sets in. From now on stocks of both lard 
and meats should decrease, as the big run of hogs is over, 
and an advancing corn market never did overflow the lard 
kettle or replenish meat warehouses abundantly during the 
May-to-September period. People will eat meat “regular,” 
and pork is the stand-by. 


Expanding Export Trade Looked For 


Much has been said about a vanishing export trade in hog 
product. Current statistics indicate that such contention is 
without basis. During the first three months of 1928 exports 
of lard and all cured meat cuts were considerably in excess 
of the corresponding period of 1927. Lard exports were 230,- 
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460,000 pounds, against 162,765,000 pounds last year, while 
exports of fresh pork expanded from 1,986,000 pounds last 
year to 4,302,000 pounds. Exports of bacon were 37,667,000 
pounds during the three-month period, against 28,636,000 
pounds last year; other cuts showing about the same ratio of 
increase. Total exports of meats during the three-month 
period this year were 112,369,000 pounds, against 94,716,000 
pounds in 1927, most of which was pork, and of animal fats 
258,439,000 pounds, most of which was lard. The figures dem- 
cnstrate that export trade in hog product is far from the 
vanishing point, and, with reduction of European swine herds 
consequent on advancing feed cost, it should expand. 


Lambs as Money-Makers 


Closing April at the highest level for the winter period, 
and at the highest point for that season since 1920, the live- 
mutton market has been a gratifying surprise to all interests, 
especially feeders. Finishers in the trans-Missouri region have 
not only not been put to the necessity of using red ink in 
their final accounting, but have all made money. The April 
market was around $1 per cwt. higher than last year, sorting 
was light, and discrimination against heavy lambs disap- 
peared, stock weighing close to 100 pounds selling right up to 
the top of the market. On the last round in April, Colorado 
wooled lambs sold up to $19.25, and shorn stock to $17.10. 
During April $17 to $18 took a large proportion of the wooled 
lambs, and late in the month shorn stock jumped to a $16 to 
$16.75 basis. No squawk came from killers, retailers, or con- 
sumers; in fact, the dressed market, both at Chicago and at the 
Atlantic seaboard, was at all times healthy, spring carcasses 
selling as high as 40 cents and winter carcasses up to 35 cents. 
All this was accomplished without even a suggestion of scar- 
city, as, with live prices around $1 per ewt. higher than a year 
ago, supply has been fully equal to that of the corresponding 
period of 1927. During the first three months of 1928 slaughter, 
according to Bureau of Animal Industry figures, aggregated 
9,941,000, against 9,884,000 in 1927. April receipts at the 
principal markets were fully equal to those of last year, and, 
as the proportion going to feeders was smaller, slaughter will 
be somewhat larger. Part of the April advance was due to a 
rising pelt market, and the gain in hog prices was undoubt- 
edly advantageous to dressed lamb. 


Heavy-Weights Moving Readily 


No explanation is forthcoming concerning the recent per- 
formance of the big lamb, weighing 90 to 100 pounds, which 
has been penalized in recent years. Possibly scarcity of handy- 
weight lambs forced consumers to eat the heavier product, on 
the same principle that a goat will eat brush when grass is 
not available. Be that as it may, the unexpected has hap- 
pened; and it is a gratifying change, provided it is to be per- 
manent, both from the viewpoint of the breeder and from that 
of the feeder, as the latter will have less reluctance to lay in 
the type of lambs that western breeders are producing. Sheep 
were scarce, advancing wooled ewes to $10.50 to $11.50, and 
shorn ewes in proportion. The public eats a little heavy 
mutton right along, and, with the practical disappearance of 
yearling and aged wethers, the few ewes available are more 
than able to pay their way to market, plus something for the 
feed. 


Early Comers Score Big Figure 


Early arrivals of spring lambs sold at $20 to $25 per ecwt.; 
later the market dropped to a $16 to $19 basis, Arizonas real- 
izing $19.10 at Kansas City. The first California lambs to 
reach Chicago were in deficient condition; the killer end selling 
at $16.50, and the rest going to feeders at $13.50 to $14. 
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MARGIN NARROWING ON STOCKERS 


J. E. P. 


O JUNE BREAK in stock cattle is on the horizon. Many 

prospective buyers are possessed of the patience ex- 
hibited by the small boy who was sent for sour milk, and 
who, on being told that only the sweet article was available, 
announced his intention to wait until it soured. Last June did 
not develop the usual break, nor was it possible to tuck one’s 
knees under a bargain-counter in the stocker alleys in Novem- 
ber. Since the turn of the year there has been an insistent 
demand for grazing cattle—especially yearlings—and the ma- 
jority of buyers have been intent on getting quality. Killers 
have grabbed nearly everything with a decent beef-covering, 
and only at rare intervals have feeders been able to pick up 
a few fleshy steers adapted to a quick turn on corn. While 


Herefords for Health 


It has been found, in the campaign for 
eradication of tuberculosis under the co- 
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of reactors than any other breed of cattle of 
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Available reports show that, out of all pure- 
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the stock-cattle movement out of the central markets suggests 
seasonal volume, it has carried fewer “short-keep” steers than 
in many years during the corresponding period. With an 
advancing corn market, it is improbable that many cattle of 
this character would have been engaged at current prices, but 
never has the call for light steers with quality met adequate 
response. Stock cows at $7.75, or better, at this season found 
few bidders, and demand for cheap beef has been so constant 
and urgent that killers laid prior claim to any cow or heifer 
capable of letting a pint of blood drop on a slaughter-house 
floor. At the close of April an order-buyer spent a week in an 
effort to put up a load of well-bred yearlings at $13, but was 
unable to get cattle to meet the specifications of his commission. 


It has been a $10.75 to $11.75 market for the bulk of the 
thin stockers going to the country right along, good to choice 
yearlings selling at $12 to $12.75. Average cost of stock and 
feeding cattle at Chicago in April figured $11.66, against $8.80 
a year ago, and at that time the proportion of fleshy feeders 
going out at $9 to $9.25 was much greater than that of similar 
steers selling at $12 to $12.75 under present conditions. Along 
about the middle of April, President White, of Armour & Co., 
sounded a warning that feeding cattle were possibly being 
laid in at prices that would make a profit in the finality of 
the transaction doubtful. Certainly the broad margins between 
initial cost and final prices of 1927 cannot be repeated. Just 
a year ago the country had access to a plenitude of $8.50 to $9 
cattle, and it was that purchase, finished on 50-cent corn, that 
returned to market to earn more net money for their owners 
than at any time since Noah loaded his ark, not excepting 
the war period, when final prices were higher, but initial cost, 
together with that of putting on gain, substantially lower. 

The whole country east of Chicago is short of cattle, and 
must have them or let grass go untenanted. Buying cruises 
west of the Missouri have not justified traveling expenses. 
Notwithstanding the fact that stockers and feeders are $2 
to $2.50 per cwt. higher than a year ago, and that bankers 
are skeptical of the legitimacy of prices, plenty of money 
appears to be available. Probably feeders are reinvesting 
their winnings on the crop of steers marketed during the past 
twelve months. 

Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and Virginia have taken 
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trainloads of cattle out of the Chicago market at $11.25 to 
$12.25, and the end of April found an accumulation of orders. 
An increasing area in sweet clover, which can be utilized only 
for summer-grazing purposes, has probably accentuated demand 
from this quarter; but the fact sticks out that supply is short, 
and what does not go in cannot come out. An effort to reduce 
overhead in territory east of Chicago is responsible for throw- 
ing considerable land out of grain into grass, and a gigantic 
soil-rehabilitation campaign must be reckoned with. Installing 
breeding herds in these localities is impracticable, so that 
demand for light stock cattle will be continuous. 


Kansas and Oklahoma pasture needs having been satis- 
fied, western stock-cattle trade is less spectacular than recently. 
A few Texas cattle will go to Colorado and Wyoming, but the 
northwestern movement will be light. An early $40 to $45 
trade in new-crop Texas calves for delivery at weaning time 
has subsided, but, if the fat-yearling market continues its 
present course, such values will be justified from the feeder’s 
standpoint. 


Much of the Corn Belt is short of grain, so that stock- 
cattle demand late in the summer and next fall will depend 
on the outcome of the corn crop now at the planting stage. 
A large acreage is going in, but, unless the promise is good, 
many will hold corn to market at the elevator in preference to 
buying cattle. In any event, a large number of cattle will 
be needed for replacement purposes, and it is not improbable 
that many Holstein calves will be carried along into the 
yearling stage, as they have given a good account of them- 
selves in the feed-lot recently. 


SIZE OF LAMB CROP WILL AFFECT PRICES 


J. E. P. 


ACING CERTAINTY of a decided increase in lamb produc- 
FB 'tien this year, feeders are naturally interested in prospective 
prices of thin stock, and the breeder is no less concerned as 
to the outcome of the summer market for both fat and thin 
classes. So many factors may intervene between now and July 
that only conjecture is possible. The feeder market started 
abnormally early, and possibly at prices that cannot be main- 
tained. Until July the market appears to be on a reasonably 
secure basis; thereafter the main crop of western lambs will 
exert a potent influence on values. Prices paid during the 
past three months, or subsequent to the February rise, have 
been gratifying and encouraging, especially with respect to 
the dressed market, which has been immune to such congestion 
as in recent years caused intermittent demoralization. Not 
only feeders, but killers, have made good money, but no audible 
kick has come from consuming circles. Even the chain-store 
buyer has gone right along with the dressed market, indicating 
that the process of dismembering the carcasses has been 
profitable. 

However, it must be apparent that both live- and dressed- 
mutton trade is at the inception of a “new deal.” To absorb 
increasing production, consumption must also be expanded. 
Signs are extant that consumption is increasing; the problem 
is acceleration to keep pace with added production. It is axiom- 
atic that lower prices stimulate consumption. Maintaining 
the ratio on a parity is essential to avoiding an out-of-line 
condition. 

Feeding lambs at $11.50 to $12 look high to many, al- 
though some have been contracted for fall delivery on that 
basis. Corn Belt feeders, after two successive money-losing 
seasons, will not go up against such an investment proposition, 
and there is organized opposition in finishing areas west of 
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the Missouri River to premature speculative activity in the 
breeding sections, both southwest and northwest. Engaging 
one crop of lambs while another is still in the feed-lot is cer- 
tainly not good business. Establishing close contact between 
breeder and feeder may not be wholly practical, but premature 
speculation is responsible for the effort. At the July meeting 
of the Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association this proposition 
will be considered. Speculation is really a problem for the 
feeder to wrestle with, rather than the breeder. To eliminate 
the speculator, or curb his activity, it will be necessary for 
feeders to show disposition to trade earlier, their recent policy 
having been to permit the speculator to buy up a large pro- 
portion of the crop, and then meet his terms. One breeder is 
interested primarily in getting a contract at a profitable price, 
and is indifferent as to the identity of the purchaser, although 
theoretically he is interested in the outcome of the feeding 
operation. 

Colorado feeding next winter will probably be curtailed 
by winter-killed alfalfa and a restricted beet area, which may 
reduce demand for thin lambs from that quarter 25 per cent. 
What the Corn Belt feeder is likely to do depends on feed 
conditions, but he is talking lower-cost lambs or letting them 
alone. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-seven markets for 
the month of March, 1928, compared with March, 1927, and 
for the three months ending March, 1928 and 1927: 

















RECEIPTS 
7 — Mich Three Months Ending 
i 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Cattle’............ 965,764 | 1,171,606 | 3,283,309 | 3,579,030 
Calves............. 499,397 | 571,303 | 1,468,728 | 1,550,883 
Hogs..........-.- 4,638,789 | 3,754,154 | 15,211,779 | 11,314,099 


TI cscciinncinis | 1,520,335 | 1,558,422 | 4,894,467 | 4,798,739 





TOTAL SHIPMENTS}; 


hewele Three Months Ending 


March 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Cattle® ... ......:< 382,393 447,951 | 1,312,619 1,360,023 
Calves: .....2.:.... 140,098 158,752 421,903 441,791 
stianchcasid 1,760,009 1,367,758 5,419,237 4,210,052 
atic 704,831 718,631 2,139,238 2,207,071 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 








— Three — Ending 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
CN wi cccicccsss 153,520 182,028 543,573 531,572 
Calves............. 19,308 18,459 57,006 48,724 
Hogs............... 77,545 | 101,709 | 230,413 | 294,557 
Sheep............... 95,470 140,414 312,911 483,939 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 








_— Three Months Ending 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Cattle*............ 580,501 719,254 | 1,913,855 | 2,155,296 
Calves............. 359,393 414,938 | 1,067,358 | 1,127,003 
I iinck inane 2,891,662 | 2,386,216 | 9,791,167 | 7,085,901 
Sheep............... 814,296 842,837 | 3,753,868 | 2,592,713 


*Exclusive of calves. fIncluding stockers and feeders. 
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THE DENVER MARKET 
BY W. N. FULTON 
DENVER, COLO., May 3, 1928. 


AT STEERS OF GOOD QUALITY were selling on the 

Denver market at around $11.50 to $12.50, with choice 
kinds up to $13.50, early in April; at the close of the month, 
numerous loads of good steers were going over the scales at 
$12 to $13.35, while the extreme top for the month was $14.40 
for fancy heavy steers, this price being the highest paid at 
Denver for many months. Good-quality cows were selling 
early in the month at $8.50 to $9.35, with choice heiferish 
animals up to $9.75; at the close of the month, $9 to $9.75 
was taking a good grade, while choice heavy cows sold as hign 
as $10.25. Good heifers were selling early in April at $10.50 
to $11.75; the extreme top on heifers on the closing session 
of the month was $13, this price being the highest of the 
present season, as well as the highest paid here for several 
years. Trade in stockers and feeders was of small volume, 
with sales ranging anywhere from $9 to $11.50 for the fair 
to good grades offered. 


Reports indicate that the big end of the fat-cattle supply 
in Denver territory has already been marketed, and dealers 
look for very satisfactory prices on to the end of the markei- 
ing season. There is every indication, too, that the market on 
range cattle will be good this fall. Cattle-feeders made good 
money on their operations this year, and will be in the market 
for a liberal supply of feeder cattle during the fall months. 
On the other hand, all indications point to a rather limited 
supply from the range country. This is taken to mean that 
prices will be highly satisfactory during the fall months. 


Hogs.—The long-expected advance in the hog market be- 
came a reality during the month of April. Receipts, while 
considerably lighter than in previous months, were larger than 
for the same period last year. Despite the liberal supply, the 
demand was good and trade active, with steadily advancing 
prices. On the closing session of March top hogs sold at 
Denver at $8; by the middle of April they had reached $9.20, 
and at the close the top was $10.35. 

Traders in the hog division of the market anticipate highly 
satisfactory prices during the summer season. Receipts are 
expected to be light, and the demand is good. Since the first 
of May some decline in hog prices has been noted, but traders 
believe this to be merely a temporary reaction, and expect 
values to hold up well for several months. 


When You want tose! |SELELEP oaayxina 
Write or wire 


H. F. PATTERSON CO., SHEEP MERCHANTS 
BILLINGS, MONT. 


GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium. 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
years were Shorthorns. 


We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
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Sheep.—The marketing of sheep was liberal at the Denver 
yards in April, and the prices were highly satisfactory to the 
trade. Despite the large supply, the market was active from 
day to day, and prices show a substantial increase over those 
of a month ago. Top lambs were selling on the Denver market 
early in April at around $16 to $16.20; at the close of the 
month, choice-quality, well-finished lambs were going to 
packers at prices ranging up to $17.35, the latter price being 
the highest paid on the Denver market since January, 1924. 
Good-quality fat ewes are now selling at around $9 to $9.75, 
with the possibility that something strictly choice would bring 
$10; a month ago quotations were from $9 to $9.50. 


The supply of lambs in the feed-lots of northern Colorado 
is practically exhausted, and only scattering shipments are 
expected from this time forth. Northern Colorado feeders 
marketed their lambs this year at prices that made them a 
splendid profit, and present indications are that the feeding 
in this district will be heavy during the coming season. 
Comparatively few feeder lambs have been contracted as yet, 
and many of the feeders will wait and buy their feeder lambs 
on the Denver market this fall. The arrangement whereby 
members of the Mountain States Beet Growers’ Association 
may sign up with the Great Western Sugar Company for the 
growing of beets is expected to result in a beet acreage some- 
where near normal this year, which will mean the usual 
amount of feed available for the finishing of live stock. With 
this assured, it is safe to predict that feeding in the northern 
Colorado territory will be fully up to normal during the com- 
ing fall and winter. 2 


Horses.—Horse trade was active on the Denver market 
during the month of April. The regular auction sales held on 
Mondays and Tuesdays throughout the month were well 
attended, and prices paid were fully steady with those prevail- 
ing a month ago. Numerous consignments of horses pur- 
chased on this market were sent out to other states during the 
month, while local ranchers and farmers purchased liberally 
to supply their needs. Good-quality heavy draft-horses and 
mules are selling from $125 up, while good chunks are bring- 
ing from $80 to $125. Medium-quality chunks are selling 
from $60 to $90, and light horses anywhere from $50 down. 


CHICAGO ZONING SYSTEM ABOLISHED 


HE ZONE SYSTEM of carrying live stock to Chicago, in 

force since December, 1917, has been abolished by the 
carriers. During the war years, when the government took 
over the operation of the railroads, this system was inau- 
gurated to relieve the congestion and equalize market receipts, 
shippers from the different zones being assigned certain days 
each week. These restrictions, it is felt, are now no longer 
necessary. 

In the future, special stock trains will be run on the 
same days as heretofore. On other days, stock will be accepted 
on whatever trains are operated. 


HOTEL COSMOPOLITAN 


DENVER, COLORADO 


460 ROOMS WITH BATH 


The largest and finest hotel in the state. One block 
from all street cars. One mile from the noise. 
THE LEADING HOTEL OF DENVER 
CALVIN H. MORSE, Manager 

The Metropole is now an annex to the Cosmopolitan 






LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Monday, April 30, 1928 
CATTLE AND CALVES 














STEERS: KANSAS CITY 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up).......... $12.75-14.00 
Choice (1,300 to 1,500 Ibs.)......... ... 18.25-14.00 
NIG siasecdssesalets sdncss entnccsbsinagntiierecteaaesinceniaacss “Rae oa 
Choice (1,100 to 1,300 Ibs.)................ 13.25-14.00 

.... 12.50-18.25 
.Choice (950 to 1,100 Ibs.).................. 18.00-14.00 
Medium (800 Ibs. up)................-.....-..-- 10.75-12.75 
INN ee aioe ee oar dh eo 8.75-11.25 

YEARLING STEERS: 

Choice (750 to 950 Ibs.)...................... 18.00-18.75 
NIE tence ee cigcdacncesence deena 11.75-13.00 
HEIFERS: 
Choice (850 Ibs. dowmn)..............-....... 12.00-13.00 
IID iSecescccnta aie setae es cece ee 11.25-12.25 
Common to Medium....... 8.00-11.25 
Choice (850 Ibs. up)............ ................. 11,00-12.50 
NOE: dasidnb idee seminal 10.25-11.75 
BNI, cise rans ncneesendanorbcuabanas 8.25-10.50 
COWS: 
Choice .- 10.00-11.00 
aca ei i Sr 8.75-10.00 
Common to Medium............................. 7.25- 8.75 
Low Cutters and Cutters..................... 5.00- 7.25 

BULLS: 

Good: to GiGie. i cca: “STE O50 
Cutters to Medium... cic. ESO B65 

CALVES: 

Medium to Choice (500 Ibs. down)....  8.00-12.00 
Culls to Common...................-...------------ 6.00- 8.00 
VEALERS: 
000 th G6. iiiiicciicannac. SORIA 
MINN, A Soin atn tances eohaescmednaeeees 7.00- 9.00 
Odlls te COMMAOR a GO: TO 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 
STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).......... 11,00-12.50 
Common to Medium............................ 8.25-11.00 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down).... 11.00-13.50 
Common to Medium............................. 8.25-11.00 
HEIFERS: 
aed 40- CUOiisascsiiciecs hk. CIE 
Common to Medium........................... 7.25- 8.75 
COWS: 
Good to Choice........ i i a i ade 7.50- 9.00 
Common to Medium 6.00- 7.50 
CALVES: 
CE SOR ie sciciiteciccmn eect 11.00-14.25 
DORON UIRR:  sescicicsa a sacessiuiaeaaceiccs Neen) See 
HOGS 


Heavy Weights, Medium to Choice........ $ 9°25-10.00 


Medium Weights, Medium to Choice.... 9.50-10.15 
Light Weights, Medium to Choice........ 9.60-10.15 
Light Lights, Medium to Choice.............. 8.65- 9.75 
l,m 
Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice........ 7.75- 8.75 
Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Med. to Ch. 7.75- 8.85 


LAMBS (Shorn) : 
Good to Choice (84 Ibs. down).......... $15.00-16.00 
Medium (92 Ibs. down)........................ 14.00-15.00 
Medium to Choice (92 to 100 Ibs.)....0 .0..........2-. 
Culls and Common (all weights) ..... 11.50-14.00 

YEARLING WETHERS: 

Medium to Choice (110 Ibs. down).... 11.25-14.00 

EWES: 


Medium to Choice (120 Ibs. down).... 7.25- 9.25 
Medium to Choice (120 to 150 Ibs.).. 7.00- 9.00 
Culls and Common (all weights) ...... 2.00- 7.25 





OMAHA 
$12.75-14.00 
13.10-14.00 
12.50-13.10 
13.10-14.00 
12.50-13.10 
13.00-14.00 
12.25-13.00 
10.50-12.50 
8.25-10.50 


13.00-14.00 
11.75-13.00 


12.00-13.00 
11.00-12.00 
8.00-11.00 
11.00-12.50 
10.00-11.75 
8.00-10.50 


10.25-11.50 
9.00-10.25 
7.50- 9.00 
6.00- 7.50 


~I 90 


to +1 
o 


an 
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me 


9.00-11.50 
6.50- 9.00 


11.00-12.50 
8.50-11.00 
6.00- 8.50 


11.25-12.75 
8.75-11.25 
11.00-12.75 
8.25-11.00 


8.50-10.75 
6.75- 8.59 


6.75 8.00 
6.00- 6.75 


10.50-12.50 
8.00-10.50 


$ 9.15- 9.90 
9.65-10.00 
9.50-10.00 
8.50- 9.85 
8.40- 9.00 


7.75- 8.75 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


$15.00-16.00 
14.25-15.00 
13.50-15.75 
11.75-14.25 


11.00-13.75 
7.75- 9.50 


7.25- 9.25 
2.00- 7.75 


DENVER 





11.35-13.25 
10.15-11.60 
8.25-10.15 


11.00-12.00 


12.15-13.00 
11.00-12.15 
7.75-11.15 
10.60-11.85 
8.75-11.00 


10.00-10.75 
9.00-10.00 
6.90- 9.00 
4.90- 6.90 


7.90- 8.90 
6.25- 7.90 


9.60-12.00 
6.00- 9.00 


13.00-15.00 
11.00-13.09 
6.75-11.00 


11.00-13.00 
8.35-11.00 
10.90-12.90 
8.15-10.90 


8.65- 
7.35- 


9.65 
8.65 


7.25- 8.15 
6.25- 7.25 


10.60-12.60 
8.75-10.60 


$ 9.00-10.25 
9.60-10.35 
9.60-10.35 
9.00-10.15 
8.00- 8.75 


$14.50-15.25 
13.50-14.50 
12.50-15.00 
11.00-13.50 


“Your topics on range and live-stock conditions in general 
are very much appreciated. I would not be without your paper 
for five times its price.”—GEORGE L. VALENTINE, manager 


Matador Community Pasture, Pennant, Saskatchewan. 
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THE CALIFORNIA MARKET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., April 25, 1928. 


RASS-FAT CATTLE have moved to market in larger 
S volume during the past week, but the demand has been 
equal to the increased offerings, and prices continue steady, 
according to the Western Cattle Marketing Association. Good 
steers are bringing $10.75 to $11, f. o. b. railroad, and good 
cows are moving at $8 to $8.50. The market for calves is 
somewhat weakened, due to heavy supplies, but good light 
kinds net $13 and down. Feeder-cattle contracts continue to 
be made at strong prices, with eastern buyers active in 
Arizona and California. 

Feed conditions on California ranges this year are aver- 
age as compared with the last three years, and there is every 
indication that range cattle will fatten well in all sections, 
with the possible exception of the southern part of the San 
Joaquin Valley. This situation, together with a strong early 
movement of fat grass cattle to coast markets, and a good 
demand for half-fat cattle as feeders, places the cattlemen 


in a better position than they have experienced for a number 
of years. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES showing prices on the principal 
classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on April 30, 
1928, compared with April 2, 1928, and May 2, 1927: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: April 30,1928 April 2,1928 May 2, 1927 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)................$14.10-14.90 $14.25-15.00 $12.40-13.90 

I areas asdes ca ceacosaciniecdeenalemensvesnanstice 13.25-14.10 13.25-14.75 11.00-13.25 

Choice (1,100 Ibs. down)... ............... 14.10-14.75 14.00-14.75 11.50-13.00 

NED» sacSacabccestanhaniedsemiceubacens Ecisitisaiaecnionnl 13.15-14.10 12.75-14.25 10.25-12.40 

Medium (800 Ibs. up) .......2......-. ---.---+ 11.35-13.25 11.25-13.25 9.25 11.00 
YEARLING STEERS: 

Good to Choice (850 Ibs. down)........ 12.75-14.50 12.50-14.25 9.50-11.50 
HEIFERS: 

Geel: Gi CIC i assim cree ccctcenccess FORGOT 9.75-13.75 8.75-10.85 
COWS: 

Gaol te CG cciidiicnciains GERRI 8.75-11.25 6.90- 9.15 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up)............ 11.50-12.75 11.00-12.50 8.50- 9.75 

COM 40 TROGIR cits cceseertccn es 9.00-11.25 9.00-11.00 7.25- 8.50 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)........ 11.50-12.75 11.00-12.50 8.25- 9.50 

Commie te BGI nciccccsencccenns- .. 8.75-11.25 8.25-11.00 7.00- 8.25 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 259 Ibs.)...... 9.85-10.55 7.90- 8.55 10.15-10.85 
LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (shorn).................. 14.00-17.15 14.75-17.15 14.00-16.40 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 
B and cured meats on April 1, 1928, as compared with April 
1, 1927, and average holdings on that date for the last five 
years (in pounds): 





Commodity Apr. 1, 1927 Five-Year 


Apr. 1, 1928 Average 





Frozen beef.......... 


37,444,000 50,945,000 63,105,000 

*Cured beef......... 19,519,000 26,214,000 26,502,000 
Lamb and mutton 3,237,000 2,940,000 3,335,000 
Frozen pork........ 322,542,000 193,733,000 191,580,000 
*Dry salt pork... 177,887,000 124,676,000 163,655,000 
*Pickled pork..... 496,478,000 420,037,000 443,101,000 
Miscellaneous..... 74,706,000 60,951,000 71,587,000 
Petal ao52-2-0cc050. 1,131,813,000 879,496,000 962,865,000 
ee 164,775,000 92,069,000 97,565,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
MEATS 


Monday, April 30, 1928 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEERS (heavy weight, 700 Ibs. up): CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 


CRE mnossncsccs seveseeeeeeseee-20.00 21.50 $20.50-21.00 $21.50-23.00 
RO i ie sg gr as 18.00-20.00  19.50-20.50 20.00-22.00 
STEERS (light and medium weight, 700 Ibs. down) : 
CE 2 aS ee ain Oe 21.50-23.00 
NO sie edi ee a ag 18.50-20.50  19.50-20.00  20.00-22.00 
STEERS (all weights) 
A a goer 18.00-19.00  19.00-19.50  18.00-19.50 
MN as Fis oe ns te IGOGARSO 22 17.00-18.00 
COWS: , 
Good -- 16.50-18.00  18.50-19.00 17.50-18.5 
MN 15.50-16.50 17.50-18.50  16.00-17.665 
CRN itr 14.50-15.50 16.50-17.50 15.00-16 
VEALERS: “ 
a ee fm, neem 
CUR see serra, cee le 19.00-21.00  19.00-21.00 21.00-24.0u 
I sits Ee a ee 16.00-19.00  16.00-18.00 18.00-22.00 
Common 


mn dcbsbeccteandinasininceorseednons cate tantiaden 14.00-16.00  14.00-16.00  16.00-18.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
SPRING LAMB: 


CO Cl CIS nee et $34.00-37.00 $34.00-36.00 $35.00-38.00 


SU acc or ha ee 33.00-34.00 33.00-34.00 33.00-35.00 
LAMB (30 to 42 Ibs.) : 

Lf EE EM 32.00-33.60 32.00-34.00 

GN rset ae es 31.00-32.00 31.00-32.00 32.00-33.00 
LAMB (42 ta 55 Ibs.) : 

I arse a ..... 30.00-32.00 31.00-32.00 32.00-33.00 

aa eh 28.00-31.00 30.00-31.00 31.00-32.00 
LAMB (all weights) : 

WON iste  I s 27.00-31.00 29.00-30.00 31.00-32.09 
MUTTON (Ewes) : 

CNN sekcttecrcpse ek Sie 8 a, 18.00-20.00 21.00-22.00 20.00-22.00 

UNS 2 scien Re BA 16.00-18.00 19.00-20.00 17.00-19.00 

CRIN inser ee ee on ee ESBGIGCO onic 15.00-17.00 
asain FRESH PORK CUTS 

SP eres St Bn $25.00-27.00 $26.00-28.00 $27.00-29.00 

RO WO i aise scessninsccndcd eee 24.00-26.00 26.00-27.00 26.00-28.00 

Re NG Oa te Sa 22.00-24.00 24.00-26.00 25.00-27.00 

ieee We pixsiaisteseleiel 19.00-22.00 22.00-24.00 22.00-24.00 

18-22 lb. av 


Milidieneseee snenlonatianisddenibiidbinbasaiceat 16.00-19.00 19.00-22.00 20.00-22.00 


HIDE MARKET FIRM 


REEN-SALTED PACKER HIDES, No. 1 heavy native 
steers, reached 26 cents at the crest of the April rise, 
making comparisons interesting. In April, 1913, the same 


type sold at 17 cents; in April, 1923, the quotation was 18% 


BOOTS 


for Cowboys 


Any Style or Design 
Send for Catalog 


DAVE PASADA 


1640 Cahuenga Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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cents, dropping to 14% cents in July that year, and declining 
continuously until 11% cents was reached in April, 1924. In 
April, 1925, the price was 14% cents, and in April, 1926, it 
had declined to 11 cents. Through 1927 the price gradually 
advanced, with a low spot at 15% cents in April, and a high 
at 23% cents in October. The course of the market during 
the current year has emphasized the upturn of 1927. In 
February the quotation on No. 1 hides, Chicago, was 24 cents, 
showing a gain of 2 cents per pound in two months. 

Tanners are putting up stiff resistance to further appre- 
ciation, but there is not even a remote prospect of any supply 
addition, and it is probable that more money will be paid as 
the season advances. Shoe trade is prosperous, and demand 
for all kinds of leather goods is healthy. 


Early in May packers and tanners were half a cent apart 
in their ideas of values, making for a quiet market. Tanners 
are indulging in chin dysentery in efforts to talk prices down— 
or, to be correct, to prevent further appreciation. Heavy native 
steers are priced at 25% cents, heavy native cows at 24% 
cents, light native cows at 24% cents, and bulls at 21 cents. 
Heavy Texas and butt-branded steers have sold at 25 cents, 
Colorado and light Texas steers at 2414 cents, and light Texas 
steers at 24 cents. 

Dealers are not disposed to cut prices of country hides, 
having confidence in the value of their property. They are 
holding heavy cows and steers at 21 to 21% cents, buff weights 
at 22% cents, and extreme weights at 25 cents. All-weight 
country branded stocks are held at 20 to 20% cents, less 
Chicago freight. 


WOOL VALUES STABLE 
2. 3%. 


HATEVER ELSE may be said about wool, new-clip stock 

is selling as rapidly as it reaches eastern concentration 
points. Prices paid for new wools are fully up to current levels, 
and, while volume is limited, the fact that offerings are not 
liberal must be taken into the reckoning. There is less disposi- 
tion to speculate than sixty days back, dealers balking at the 
ideas of values held by many holders. At Chicago more busi- 
ness could have been transacted during April had stocks been 
ample. There has been no lack of buyers, but little wool to buy. 
Every clip taken off at shearing stations near Chicago has 
changed hands promptly. As western wools reach concentra- 
tion points, this handicap will be eliminated. 


The general situation favors maintenance of present prices, 
if not further advances. The goods market is healthy. Cost of 
a suit of clothes has been coming down, and, especially in the 
case of men’s wear, this is calculated to stimulate buying, as 
the average man is partial to a wardrobe. 

Medium-quality wools have had the call recently, giving 
three-eighths an actual advantage, in some instances, over 
fine and fine-medium wools. It is significant that the upward 
movement in wool since last September has not been due to 
speculation, but to expanding demand for raw material—the 
result of increased consumption everywhere. Not only has 
there been an increase in consumption of 10 to 15 per cent, but 
there has been a sensible decrease in the Australian and South 
African clips, which will undoubtedly exert an influence on the 
standing of raw material. 

British reports show that the trade is well supplied at 
the moment with direct imports from overseas, but London 
is of the opinion that midsummer will develop a big hole in 
present stocks, predicting a pinch.somewhere between July 
and October. 
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The domestic wool clip will be the largest since 1909, but 
this does not threaten bearish conditions, as world’s stocks 
have diminished and American consumption is expanding. 
According to the latest Fairchild estimate— 


“The 1928 domestic wool clip should amount to 301,589,000 
pounds—the largest since 1909. This estimate is based on a 
nation-wide survey of the Fairchild Analytical Bureau. The 
Department of Agriculture estimate for the 1927 clip was 
278,037,000 pounds. The Fairchild estimate of the 1928 clip 
shows an increase of about 23,552,000 pounds over 1927. 

“Assuming a pulled-wool production for 1928 of 50,000,000 
pounds, the total domestic wool production will total about 
351,589,000 pounds. The previous high mark for total domestic 
wool production was 328,111,000 pounds in 1909. Not only do 
present indications point to the greatest domestic wool pro- 
duction since 1909, but the relative increase over the 1927 
clip will also be the greatest. The 1927 increase over 1926 is 
about 17,500,000 pounds.” 

Forty-five cents is the current price for medium clips in 
the bright-wool states. In the West scattering purchases are 
reported here and there. In Oregon some of the fine wools have 
been moved at 33 to 35 cents, and in Texas some has been 
sold in a limited way at 41 to 43% cents for twelve-month 
wools, but only for small clips. In Montana 42% cents has 
been paid for some wool. In Wyoming some few clips have 
been taken at 36 to 40 cents for the choice wools. John Hay, 
of Rock Springs, Wyoming, sold his 1928 clip late in April at 
40% cents, which is the highest price paid in Wyoming this 
season. 

Boston reports that interest continues in quarter and 
three-eighths Idaho combing wools out of the new clip at 46 
cents in the grease for wools estimated to shrink about 51 
per cent for the quarter and 55 per cent for the three-eighths. 
Some medium Missouri wool of quarter and three-eighths 
quality has been sold at 51 cents in the grease. There has 
been some half-blood combing territory sold at very close to 
$1.15, clean basis, and some delaine wools, shrinking about 61 
per cent, have been sold at 48 cents, while a little Ohio, of 
about 60 per cent, brought 49 cents. 

In fine wools there is some interest shown in Nevada fine 
wools, which are just dribbling in, and sales have been made 
at from $1.02 to $1.08, according to the staple and condition 
of the wool, the higher price being for fair French combing 
wool, while the lower price was for clothing wool. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


S THE END OF THE SEASON approaches, the price of 
cottonseed cake and meal advances. F. o. b. Texas 
points, the quotation on May 2 was $57 per ton. These high 
prices are also evident in hay, the market at Kansas City on 
May 1 being as follows: Prairie—No. 1, $11 to $12; No. 2, 
$9.50 to $10.50; No. 3, $5 to $9; alfalfa—No. 1 extra leafy, 
$35.50 to $38; No. 2 extra leafy, $30 to $35; No. 1, $26.50 to 
$29.50; No. 2 leafy, $24 to $26; No. 2, $19.50 to $23.50; No. 3, 
$15 to $19; timothy—No, 1, $12.50 to $13; No. 2, $11.50 to 
$12; No. 3, $9 to $11. 


Margarine Consumption 


Per-capita consumption of margarine in various European 
countries is given as follows (in pounds) : 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE IN MARCH 


XPORTS OF MERCHANDISE from the United States 
in March were 3.4 per cent over those of the same month 
in 1927, while imports, although the heaviest in two years, 


gained slightly less than 1 per cent. Preliminary figures 
follow: 























March Nine — 

1928 1927 ~ 4998—CO*&YSS«O927 
Exports..........---..| $423,000,000 | $408,973,000 |$3,704,588,000 |$3,802,620,000 
Imports.........-....-| 882,000,000 | 378,331,000 | 3,132,490,000 | 3.174,898,000 
Excess of exports! $ 41,000,000 | $ 30,642,000 |$ 572,098,000 |$ 627,722,000 


Gold has lately been going out of the country, in sharp 
contrast to the record of the past few years. Since the tide 
of the movement turned in September, 1927, there has been an 
excess of gold exports over imports of $260,449,000. For the 
one month of March the excess amounted to $94,853,000. Not- 
withstanding this drain, however, gold held by the United 
States at the end of March was $4,306,000,000, which is 45.4 
per cent of the entire world’s stock of monetary gold and a 
higher total than had ever been reached prior to 1924. 


EXPORTS OF MEATS IN MARCH 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats from 

the United States for the month of March and the three 

months ending March, 1928, as compared with the correspond- 
ing periods of 1927, were as below (in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 





























Maseh Three —— 
1927 1927 
Beef, fresh................. 195,945 160,849 585,824 585,633 
Beef, pickled.............. 729,465 1,557,942 1,875,328 4,304,064 
Bee/, canned.. ........... 217,853 306,195 591,559 @ 858,731 
Ce OE aie 6,065,728 7,684,299 15,034,627 23,385,453 
a 7,208,991 9,709,285 18,087,338 29,133,881 
PORK PRODUCTS 
— Three —_— Ending 
1928 1927 1928 1927 

Pork, fresh..... ..... .-... 1,659,283 909,816 4,302,416 1,986,248 
Pork, pickled 2,623,040 2,036,914 7,389,324 5,853,477 
I aicetiianaine wtsseensseees 15,105,647 8,566,649 37,667,803 28,223,829 
Cumberland sides...... 615,918 251,934 1,306,334 1,206,501 
Hams and shoulders. 12,222,307 9,252,661 33,203,296 28,636,249 
Wiltshire sides........... 72,393 36,764 226,562 114,087 
Sausage, canned........ 193,258 449.358 639,619 1,169,769 
TN iis cniccaiccaciserinemiel 79,929,277 53,039,900 230,460,786 162,765,464 
Lard compounds........ 424,294 693,650 1,477,847 3,845,466 
Neutral lard............... 3,529,536 1,774,478 8,199,961 5,059,382 





Totals..................1 116,374,953 77,012,124 324,873,948 238,860.472 


Cost of Growing Corn 


Total cost of raising a bushel of corn in Argentina is 
reported to be 48 cents. By comparison, in Iowa it is estimated 
to average 91 cents. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LonpDoN, April 16, 1928. 

HE ENGLISH SPRING, with its customary quick changes 

of temperature, has on the whole run its opening weeks in 
sunshine, even when cold. Lambing is now well advanced, and 
although conditions were not too favorable in March, yet 
results have been generally up to the average, and in some 
districts have exceeded expectation. Nevertheless, in some 
cases fairly heavy losses among both ewes and lambs have 
been reported. By the beginning of this month ewes were 
generally in fair condition, though in many cases short of 
milk. Hill lambing has commenced in one or two localities, 
where the falls of lambs are reported to be satisfactory. 


Most descriptions of fat and store stock last month showed 
the customary rise in price which occurs about this season of 
the year, but in several instances—as, for example, fat cattle 
and sheep—the rise was greater than usual. Fat cattle aiver- 
aged about 72 cents per live cwt. more during the month, and 
at 38 per cent above pre-war the index number was 6 points 
higher on the month. Fat sheep were dearer by 2 cents per 
pound, estimated dressed carcass weight, and the index num- 
ber was 5 points higher at 61 per cent above the base years. 
Porkers and baconers were slightly dearer at 45 and 40 per 
cent above pre-war, against 38 and 42 per cent, respectively, 
in February. 

Prices for dairy cattle last month were a little lower than 
in the previous month, but, as the fall was not so great as in 
the corresponding period of 1911-13, the index number rose 
by 2 points to 31 per cent above the base years. Ia the case 
of store cattle and pigs, however, the increase in price during 
March was not so great as in the base period, and the index 
numbers show a corresponding decline, the former being 2 
points lower at 23 per cent, and the latter 6 points lower at 
35 per cent, above pre-war. Store sheep were 3 points higher 
on the month at 47 per cent above pre-war. 

This month pastures are still bare, and grass has made 
little growth. In many districts cattle are showing the effects 
of the bad winter conditions and the poor quality of keep. 
Milk yields generally are somewhat lower than usual. Sup- 
plies of winter keep have been drawn on, and in some localities 
a shortage, especially of roots, has been experienced. 

A well-known breeder of Hereford pedigree cattle, Captain 
R. T. Hinckes, of Mansel Court, Hereford, has been taking 
British graziers to task for not, as a rule, paying more atten- 
tion to the requirements of butchers and consumers. He 
believes that the reorganization of the home-grown meat 
industry is one of the most urgent national problems of the 
present day. Consumers, he contends, have gained nothing by 
the recent meat “war,” and he thinks that, unless the monop- 
olist tendencies which have been strengthened by that contest 
are held in check, they will again make a further advance. 
In his opinion, the only effective remedy is to put the home- 
grown meat industry on a better footing as a counterbalance. 
Properly organized, the home producer can supply meat as 
cheaply as the importer. The slaughtering of the stock and 
the treatment of by-products could not only employ a consider- 
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able amount of labor, much of which would be highly skilled, 
and therefore employed at high rates of pay, but it would 
supply the raw material for innumerable industries, and thus 
again help to solve the labor problem. Without in any way 
disparaging the excellence of Scotch meat, he says it cannot 
be denied that the price of Scotch beef in London is largely 
due to the fact that it is handled by the skilled middlemen, 
who study the requirements of the market. Much of this beef 
is sent to London as “short sides;” i.e., the forequarter— 
which is, of course, the least valuable part of the carcaiss—is 
sold locally. Only bullock beef is sent to London, and cows 
are disposed of elsewhere. Quite three-quarters of the cattle 
from which this beef is derived are Irish stores. Another 
instance is that of Scotch sheep. The lambs are kept for the 
fall sales, sold in large quantities, and graded in lots of, per- 
haps, twenty or more. These are distributed among feeders, 
who are thus able to market considerable quantities of even 
grade. 

That the London Central Markets—more familiarly 
known as Smithfield—are keeping well abreast of the times 
is attested by the fact that last year more meat, poultry, 
and provisions were tolled at the markets than in any other 
year of their fifty-nine years’ history. An outstanding feature 
this year is the increased supply of British and Irish produce, 
following the embargo on the importation of fresh-killed meat 
from the continent. The quantities marketed during the year 
were 261,810 tons of beef and veal, 150,107 tons of mutton and 
lamb, 38,965 tons of pork and bacon, 23,168 tons of poultry 
and game, and 6,093 tons of rabbits. Of the total supplies, 
beef formed 53.5 per cent; mutton, 30.7 per cent; pork and 
bacon, 8 per cent; poultry, game, rabbits, butter, eggs, and 
miscellaneous supplies, 7.8 per cent. 


THE PRICKLY PEAR IN AUSTRALIA 


MONG THE TRIBULATIONS with which the Australian 
A live-stock man has to contend, rivaling in importance 
such destructive pests as the dingo and the rabbit, is the 
species of cactus known as the prickly pear. How far this 
“near” is identical with the plant of the same name infesting 
some of our western ranges we do not know, but from pictures 
and descriptions we should judge that it is at least a very 
close kin; and in rapidity of spread and general cussedness it 
outranks anything of which we have ever heard, unless it be 
the European corn-borer. 


The favorite habitat of the Australian prickly pear seems 
to be chiefly the wooded sections of the interior of Queensland, 
which state forms the northeastern part of the continent, and 
consequently lies in semi-tropical latitudes. Here a territory 
of 25,000,000 acres, or only slightly less than the area of 
Kentucky, was estimated to be infested with the cactus in 
1923, with an annual rate of spread of close on 840,000 acres. 
Of this area, 10,500,000 acres were densely covered. What this 
means to the stock-raising interests and agricultural pioneers 
of a new and sparsely settled country like Australia we need 
not point out. 

Appealed to by the hard-pressed settlers, who were com- 
plaining that the pear was getting the upper hand, the gov- 
ernment of Queensland in 1924 was moved to action, and 
appointed the Prickly-Pear Land Commission to investigate 
the situation and take the necessary steps to check the in- 
vasion. The land in question is all “crown,” or state, land, 
most of it leased to tenants. The leases, it appears, contain 
clauses providing for the destruction of the pear, but the 
terms were found to be financially burdensome to the lessees, 
and the first task of the commission was to revise them. 





Next the commission undertook to distribute poisons 
among the landholders. The two poisons on which chief re- 
liance was placed were arsenic pentoxide and Roberts’ poison 
(a mixture of arsenic pentoxide and sulphuric acid). Arsenic 
pentoxide is described as “the most powerful chemical specific 
for destroying pear that is known to science.’”’ When once 
introduced into the plant, it circulates to all its extremities 
and quickly kills it. Besides, it is soluble in water, not 
dangerous to handle, and economical in its use. This poison 
is now being sold in the form of powder, at twelve cents a 
pound, which is sufficient to destroy ten tons of cactus. Three 
pounds are dissolved in a gallon of water, and the fluid is 
applied with a sprayer. 

Another pear-destroying agent which has been supplied 
in large quantities to the state tenants is the cochineal insect 
(Dactylopius tomentosus), originally introduced from the 
United States. These insects, which multiply with incredible 
speed, hide under white, woolly patches on the leaves of the 
prickly pear and live by sucking the juice of the plant, even- 
tually causing its death. While in America the cochineal is 
held in check by a large number of natural enemies, in 
Australia only the ladybird has been found to prey on it. The 
cochineal lives on the prickly-pear plant exclusively. Where 
no pear is available the insect dies. 

It has been demonstrated that the seed of the prickly 
pear is being widely scattered by certain birds, notably the 
emu (the Australian ostrich), the crow, and the magpie. Con- 
sequently a campaign of eradication has been commenced 
against these birds throughout the pear belt—over the pro- 
test of many ornithologists, be it noted. Another distributing 
agency is pear-eating cattle, which swallow the seed and later 
pass them out undigested, at the same time surrounding each 
with a certain amount of fertilizer to give it a good start. To 
prevent this, landholders have been cautioned not to permit live 
stock to graze over non-infested areas immediately after 
leaving infested districts. 

During the first two years of its life the commission by 
these means had succeeded in considerably reducing the pear- 
infested area. The poison distributed had been sufficient to 
clear over 7,000,000 acres, or to destroy a total of 400,000,000 
plants. It is calculated that at present an average of nearly 
14,000 acres is daily being freed of the pest by poison alone. 
When it is borne in mind that at the beginning of the activities 
of the commission, in 1924, it was estimated that the pear 
was spreading at the rate of 2,300 acres a day, it will be seen 
that the problem of complete riddance is by no means a 
hopeless one. 

Many experiments have been made, both in Australia, the 
United States, and Europe, with utilizing the pear plant 
industrially. Its large liquid content and the fact that the 
fruit is relatively rich in sugar have suggested that it might 
be made into a source of power alcohol. However, under 
conditions as they exist in Australia (and probably also the 
United States), it is doubtful if the amount of alcohol to be 
derived from the plant would pay the cost of gathering the 
material. Similar conclusions have been reached with regard 
to the utilization of prickly-pear fiber for paper pulp. 


* * * 


Since writing the above, our doubts as to the identity of 
the Australian prickly pear have been dissolved. A bulletin 
issued by the National Geographic Society at Washington 
informs us that this pest is exactly the same species as that 
which is partly responsible for the American cowboy donning 
his “chaps.” We read: 


“In our West and Southwest, and in Mexico, prickly pears 
grow usually in stony ground in rather dry regions. In some 
sections they grow to a considerable height, but for the most 
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part they are scattered and have not proved exceedingly trou 
blesome to stock-growers and farmers. The plant was a curi- 
osity to the Spanish explorers who followed Columbus to the 
New World. They promptly introduced it into Europe, along 
with the much more desirable potato and tobacco. Soon 
patches of prickly pear were growing on the waste lands of 
Spain and in other Mediterranean countries. In Sicily the 
cacti are actually of economic value, for their figlike fruits 
are eaten extensively. The fruits are rarely eaten in the 
United States, but are used to a certain extent in Mexico. 


“In Europe, as in America, prickly pears have been con- 
fined to waste lands and have not proved troublesome. In 
Australia, however, these American plants found conditions 
exactly to their liking, and they have run riot over millions of 
acres of valuable land, choking it with a veritable jungle otf 
fleshy segments and thorns, which the would-be Australian 
settler has found it impossible to eradicate. The region in 
which the prickly pear flourishes in Australia is the semi- 
tropical plains country of southern Queensland. A generation 
or so ago an agricultural experimenter brought in a single 
plant, carefully packed in cotton, and set it out on a Queens- 
land down. From this single plant the gray-green curse has 
today spread over more than 15,000,000 acres of land—an area 
almost as great as that of the State of West Virginia.” 


Digging up this cactus, it is stated, is out of the question, 
as segments left on the ground promptly take root and form 
rew plants. A disease that will extend through the mass 
seems the only hope of eradicating it. Such a weapon is now 
believed to have been found in the “Bermuda malady”—a sort 
of soft rot which spreads over the plant in hot weather, 
quickly destroying it. Whether this disease will attack other 
valuable plants remains, however, to be investigated, 


CATTLE SITUATION IN ARGENTINA 


RGENTINA is now going through a development similar 
A to that which has taken place in the cattle-raising sec- 
tions of the United States, according to a review of the agri- 
cultural situation in the former country printed in a recent 
issue of Foreign Crops and Markets—a weekly published by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics at Washington. We 
read: 


“The good range lands available in Argentina during the 
last thirty years, at costs comparatively low when compared 
with those existing in the United States, have attracted con- 
siderable foreign capital into the business of producing beet 
for export. The favorable factors surrounding that industry 
in Argentina have been an influence in reducing the impor- 
tance of the United States in the world beef trade. Similar con- 
ditions favorable to beef production are found in other South 
American countries, and in other areas of the Southern Hem- 
isphere not so far advanced in their economic development as 
is the United States. Pastoral activity in agriculture cannot 
compete with cultivated crops for the use of the land when 
it is in demand for the more intensive methods of providing 
for the food supply. An application of these principles in 
Argentina is illustrated by a statement appearing in the 
Review of the River Plate for February 17, 1928. The writer 
speaks of the apparently reduced numbers of cattle in Argen- 
tina, and points out that breeders of cattle must give way to 
feeders as lands increase in value, and that the feeder is 
forced out in turn by the dairyman or the cultivator. In fact, 
it appears that, in certain areas, feeders cannot depend upon 
the older breeding places for their supply of feeder stock, and 
are forced to maintain breeding activities of their own.” 


Concerning prices and exports of beef we learn this: 


“The cost of production of a chilled beef steer delivered 
to the freezing plant in 1927 was estimated at $61.04. The aver- 
age price per head of a chilled beef steer in November, 1927, 
was estimated at $64.91, while in November, 1926, it was 
$47.96. The average price for the year 1925 was $72.38, and 
for the months May to December, 1924, the price was $60.46. 
The average price per pound of special chilled beef steers at 
Buenos Aires in February, 1928, was 5.86 cents, compared 
with 5.52 for the year 1927, and 4.73 in February, 1926. 
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“American-owned freezing establishments in 1927 killed 
63.26 per cent of the cattle slaughtered in Argentine packing- 
houses, compared with 67.10 per cent in 1926. British-owned 
packing-houses, on the other hand, increased their percentage 
from 20.60 in 1926 to 25.54 in 1927, while Argentine-owned 
concerns decreased from 12.30 in 1926 to 10.20 per cent in 1927. 

“Per-capita consumption of beef in Argentina, exclusive 
of meat obtained from animals slaughtered on farms, is esti- 
mated at 233 pounds in 1925, against 103 pounds in 1920 and 
170 in 1914. The per-capita beef consumption in the federal 
capital is officially estimated at 323 pounds in 1925, against 
186 in 1914. 

“In 1927 the exports of beef and beef products from 
Argentina reached 1,838,439,000 pounds, which was only 4 per 
cent less than the record year 1924. The figure for 1926 
stands at 1,682,805,000 pounds, which is over 1,000,000.000 
pounds more than that exported from either Australia or Uru- 
guay, the other two largest beef-exporting countries, and is 
63 per cent of the total beef and beef products exported from 
non-European countries during that year, compared with 53 
per cent as an average for the years 1911-13. 

“Frozen-beef exports in 1927 totaled 521,000,000 pounds, 
against 1,089,225,000 pounds in 1918 and 732,000,000 pounds 
for 1913. Since 1918 frozen-beef exports have been declining 
as the exports of chilled beef have grown in importance. The 
1927 export of chilled beef, on the other hand. reached 1,028,- 
818,000 pounds, against 3,000,000 pounds in 1918 and 75,000,000 
pounds in 1913. Beef-exporting to Europe from Argentina 
has been facilitated to a considerable extent by the fact that 
European countries have found important markets for their 
manufactured goods in Argentina. 

“The Argentine beef industry entered the year 1928 with 
prices at home and in the leading export markets considerably 
higher than in January or February, 1927. Cattle-producers 
have been especially favored, as they have in the United 
States, with prices for high-grade steers making relatively 
larger gains over last year than did chilled-beef prices in Lon- 
don. The Argentine product. however, entered the current 
year at a somewhat greater aisadvantage as against last year 
with respect to competition with British beef, which has been 
selling lower than a year ago. The average price of Argen- 
tine chilled hindquarters in London in January, 1928, at 13.94 
cents per pound, was the lowest average for any month since 
the preceding May, but was about 15 per cent above the Jan- 
uary, 1927, average.” 


On the new regulations to prevent the exportation of beef 


from cattle infected with foot-and-mouth disease we get this 
information: 


“The Argentine presidential decree effective February 1, 
1928, which provides for three inspections of live stock in- 
tended for export as meat, is designed primarily to prevent 
the carriage of foot-and-mouth disease infection. The decree 
is significant in connection with the visit of Lord Bledisloe 
to Argentina in the interest of aiding British farmers to pre- 
vent possible contamination of their herds by meat imported 
from that source. The terms of the decree provide for an 
enlarged veterinary staff and a considerably more rigid con- 
trol of live-stock movements than has been practiced hereto- 
fore. Critics of the measure, however, point out that pro- 
ducers need not report the presence of disease in their herds 


——o the animals are to leave the farms to enter trade chan- 
nels.” 


RUSSIAN MEAT EXPORTS 


PECIAL EFFORTS are being exerted by the Soviet 

government to find markets for the surplus meats of 
Russia, writes a correspondent to the National Provisioner. 
Experimental shipments have been made to Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and Italy, generally with quite satisfactory 
results. England having shut her doors to fresh meats from 
the continent of Europe, only cured pork products can be 
exported to that country; but Russian bacon in considerable 
quantities is being shipped to London, where its low price 
brings it into competition with the American article. 

Owing to the existence of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Russia, and the absence of sanitary packing-house methods, 
Russian beef is not allowed to be imported into Germany. 








RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK CONDI- 
TIONS IN APRIL 
Ranges.—Prospects for spring feed in 
the western states were generally very 
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Finest Collars in the Middle West 


For extremely long service and genuine 
wearing comfort and fit, the good old 
reliable ‘“‘H. B.’’ Brand collars are to be 
preferred. They ‘“‘stand up’ for many 
extra years. Several style and price selec- 
tions. ‘‘H.B.’’ Red Label Gall Cure colla, 
shown above, with best curled-hair filling, 
has smooth, springy sur- 
face. Finest leather, thong- 
stitched by hand. Highest 
value throughout. Priced 
right. See your dealer. Or 
send for free ‘“‘H. B.’’ book 
showing full line “H. B.”’ 
Brand harness and leather 
goods. 


HARPHAM BROS. CO. 


Lincoln, Neb. 





CORNFIELD cannot be 
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good at the beginning of April, except in 
dry spots in western Texas, east-central 
and southeastern New Mexico, southern 
Arizona, and a few places in eastern Col- 
orado, according to the monthly report 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
In the intermountain states the outlook 


USE 


AMERICAN 


BRANDS OF 


SALT 


OF ALL KINDS 


Our No. 4 Ground Rock Salt and Gray 
Blocks are best for 


STOCK SALTING 


We own and operate three separate and 
distinct Salt Plants, practically under one 
roof, at Lyons, Kansas, and can make quick 
shipments of straight cars of any kind or 
size, or of assorted car lots of all kinds and 
sizes. 
AMERICAN TABLE SALT 
Is Over 99% Pure 


Address 


American Salt Corporation 
406 La Salle Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 





“cured”’ of weeds, yet by proper 


control, a full corn crop is produced. 


No cure is known for contagious abortion. But by inhibiting 
incoming germs with a practical germicide, the disease is held in 
check, nature is given a better chance to overcome the diseased 
condition and losses are reduced or entirely eliminated. 


By feeding GERMATONE in the salt systematically and 
giving all the herd access to it, the losses from abortion are 
checked and uninfected animals are protected. 


Permanent immunity is not secured any more than permanent 
idding of weeds from your field. But practical methods of 
control do prevent the larger share of the losses. 


That's why GERMATONE is so enthusiastically endorsed by 


those who use it. 


They continue using it because they get the 


desired results. You can do the same and at surprisingly small cost. 


$1.50 size treats 50 Ibs. salt. 


$5.00 size treats 200 lbs. salt. 


Postpaid and money back if you are not satisfied. 
Order a trial lot or write for full information in free illustrated booklet 


fits to the 25 million dollar a 


(re continue to contribute you 
loss from contagious abortion. 





THE GERMICIDE CO. 


439 Lincoln Street Denver, Colo. 





was much better than last spring, as 
there was a good supply of moisture 
and feed had started nicely. California 
ranges had been improved by rains. 
Rains and snow had added moisture in 
most of the other states. Condition of 
ranges was 91 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 88 per cent in March and 88 
per cent a year ago. 


Cattle-——Cattle had come through the 
winter in very good flesh, and losses had 
been lighter than usual. Breeding stock 
was in good condition, with favorable 
prospects for the 1928 calf crop. Prices 
on stock and breeding cattle were much 
higher than last spring, with a fair de- 
mand, and in the Southwest contracting 
had been active. High prices seemed to 
have had a tendency to limit restocking 
where it was necessary to buy cattle. 
The cattle industry is on the best basis 
in several years, but there is little evi- 
dence of rapid expansion at this time. 
Fed cattle have generally shown some 
profit to feeders. Condition of cattle 
was placed at 89 per cent, the same as in 
March, and comparing with 90 per cent 
a year ago. 


Sheep.—Sheep had wintered well and 
were going to spring ranges. Lambing 
grounds were in very good shape. Breed- 
ing ewes were in healthy condition, and 
the early crop of lambs had been good. 
Prospects for late lambs were favorable, 
but much would depend on weather con- 
ditions. Spring sheep ranges showed im- 
provement, with very favorable feed con- 
ditions in the intermountain states. 
Sheep and early lamb losses had been 
light. Wool-contracting continued active, 
with slightly better prices than were 

paid on early contracts. Prices in the 
North generally ranged from 35 to 41 
cents, and in Texas from 38 to 43 cents. 
Lamb-contracting continued, with prices 
ranging from 10% to 11% cents. Condi- 
tion of sheep and lambs was 93 per cent. 
as against 92 per cent the previous 
month and 94 per cent last year. 


FLINT HILL AND OSAGE PASTURES 


Flint Hills, Kansas.—In the Flint Hill 
section of Kansas the feed outlook, at 
the opening of the grazing season at the 
beginning of last month, was regarded 
as very promising, with a good supply 
of moisture. Demand for pastures had 
been somewhat slow. Up to April 1, 66 
per cent of the available grass had been 
leased, compared with 67 per cent a year 
ago and 79 per cent in 1926. Lease 
prices average about 20 cents higher 
than last year. For aged steers and 
cows, season leases range from $5 to $11 
per head, with an average of $8.30; while 
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range for young cattle is from $4 to $8, 
with an average of $6. Present indica- 
tions point to an in-movement about 
equal to that of last year, when receipts 
were 248,000. Less than the usual num- 
ber of deals have been made for Texas 
cattle, due to the higher prices. 


Osage Country, Oklahoma.—The graz- 
ing season opened under favorable condi- 
tions, with ample moisture. About 90 
per cent of the pastures had been leased 
on April 1, against 70 per cent last 
spring and 86 per cent in 1926. Prices 
are slightly lower than a year ago, leases 
for aged steers and cows averaging 
about $6, and for young cattle about 
$4.50. Movements had already begun on 
the first of April, but the heavy receipts 
do not come until later. In 1927, 191,000 
head were grazed. 


SPRING MOVEMENT OF SOUTHWEST- 
ERN CATTLE 


Spring movement of cattle from the 
Southwest this year is estimated by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics to fall 
14 per cent below that of 1927. From 
Texas the movement to points outside 
the state is reported to run about 410,000 
head, against 455,000 last year, and the 
combined movement within and outside 
the state is calculated to be 862,000, com- 
pared with 958,000 a year ago. In New 
Mexico the movement is given as 100,000 
head, compared with 134,000 last spring, 
while in Arizona 75,000 head have been 
shipped, against 87,000 in 1927. 


FEWER CATTLE ON FEED 


A decrease averaging about 4 per cent 
in the number of cattle on feed in the 
eleven Corn Belt states at the beginning 
of April, compared with last spring, is 
estimated by the Department of Agricul-. 
ture. Reductions of 14 per cent and 
over are shown for all the states east of 
the Mississippi River and for Iowa, 
partly offset by considerable increases in 
Nebraska and Kansas. Reports from 
feeders indicate that the cattle are the 
lightest in recent years. 


SALES OF PURE-BRED CATTLE 


Numerically, Herefords still are far in 
the lead among our beef cattle, as indi- 
cated by sales of pure-breds in 1927. Of 
this breed, 17,935 head were sold last 
year, followed by 9,126 Shorthorns, 2,914 
Aberdeen-Angus, and 495 Red Polled. 
Prices realized for the better grades 
ranged from $250 to $500 for 1,029 head, 
$500 to $750 for 110, $750 to $1,000 for 
28, and $1,000 or above for 45. 


THE PRODUCER 


Relative popularity of the various 
breeds of dairy cattle is indicated by 
these figures showing sales of pure-bred 
cows and bulls in 1927: Holstein-Frie- 
sians, 11,531; Jerseys, 5,175; Guernseys, 


3,843; Ayrshires, 1,759; Brown Swiss, . 


530. There were 1,944 animals reported 
sold at between $250 and $500 each, 278 
at between $500 and $750, 79 at between 
$750 and $1,000, and 132 above $1,000. 


FARM HELP MORE ABUNDANT 


A supply of farm labor slightly in ex- 
cess of that of a year ago is reported by 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
increase is taken to be due to a lower 
volume of urban employment. High in- 
dustrial wages, on the other hand, have 
apparently acted to maintain pay for 
farm work at about the same level as 
last spring. On April 1 agricultural 
wages were 166 per cent of pre-war, or 
5 points above January, 1928, and the 
same as on the corresponding date in 
1927. The demand for farm help is 
about the same as at this time last year. 


MORE MULE FERTILITY 


The following story, sent out by the 
North American Newspaper Alliance, 
Washington, D. C., comes to us by way 
of Los Angeles: 


“She was a simple little cotton mule 
that had been performing her conven- 
tional duties of dragging a plow up and 
down the furrows for twenty consecutive 
years. A mare mule twenty years old 
may be regarded as being as far along 
in her career as is a woman of sixty. So 
venerable had she become that her 
farmer-owner referred to her as ‘Old 
Beck.’ 

“But Old Beck was yet to perform a 
feat that set her down as the greatest 
mule that had ever lived since the world 
began. She was about to step out of the 
role that has been played by her kind for 
10,000 -years and do that which a mule 


dl 








had never done before. For at the ven- 
erable age of twenty she performed the 
most surprising feat of having a colt, 
despite the fact that mare mules never 
have offspring. 

“Old Beck has broken through the 
darkness of the centuries and has given 
the world two new animals such as the 
sun never shone on before. There has 
been born to her a foal whose blood is 
three-fourths donkey and _ one-fourth 


BE AN AUCTIONEER 
Earn $25 to $100 Daily 
Send for large illustrated Catalogue; also, 
how to receive Home Study Course free. 
Reppert’s Auction School and Business 
College, Box 3, Decatur, Indiana. 


Hardy Alfalfa Seed 


$6.80 per bushel; Sweet Clover, 

$4. Both test 95 per cent pure. 

Return seed if not satisfactory. 

GEORGE BOWMAN, Concordia, 
as. 


Live Stock For Sale 


Western Montana Registered Live Stock 
for Sale. Hereford Bulls—Panama breed- 
ing; Suffolk Rams; Duroc-Jersey Boars— 
Chieftain breeding. Wallace Ranch, Jens, 
Montana. 


THE FARMERS 
UNION LIVE STOCK 
COMMISSION, Ine. 
Denver, Colo. 

We buy and sell Hogs, 


Cattle and Sheep on 
commission only 


We are the only Co-operative Live Stook 
Commission Company on t 
Denver Market 





Well Pleased With Results 


Prevents Skin Diseases—Keeps Flies Away 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co., 
Pender, Nebraska. 


Beatrice, Neb. 


Gentlemen: We are using twelve of your automatic currying 
and dipping machines in our pastures in Chase, Box Butte, and 
Sioux Counties, Nebraska, and are VERY WELL PLEASED 
WITH THE RESULTS. The cattle make good use of these ma- 
chines, the flies are kept off, skin diseases prevented, and the 
CATTLE HAVE A MUCH BETTBR APPEARANCE. By being 
kept clean and free from insect pests, the cattle are contented and 
make more satisfactory gains. We consider the machines a decided 
success, and take pleasure in recommending them. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) KILPATRICK nee COMPANY, 
y 


Write today for prices and descriptive literuture 


We invite investigation. 
Write to any farmer or 
feeder who is a user of 


E. F. Neesen. 


Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine Co. the Automatic Currying 


Dept. E-4 PENDER, NEBRASKA 


and Dipping Machine. 








horse. There HaS pion born to Old Beck 
another foal that is three-fourths horse 
and one-fourth donkey. Both offsprings 
are living and prospering.” 

This feat of “Old Beck’s” is not quite 
so unique as the writer for the News- 
paper Alliance seems to think. A num- 
ber of cases of fertile mules are on rec- 
ord. THE PRODUCER has chronicled sev- 
eral such. Only last month we told of 
a mule-ass hybrid in Nebraska. A few 
years ago we brought the picture of one 
from Australia. 

The remarkable 


thing about “Old 


Beck” is not so much that she is a mule 
as that she should have waited so long. 
Though here, also, her performance is 















FOR SALE 


Sheep Ranches in Mendocino Co., 
California 
where feeding is not necessary ! 


1,700 acres, well improved, close in. Con- 
trols 4,000 additional acres government 
renge. Price, $32,000; terms. Will carry 


1,500 head. pe 

9,000 acres improved. Railroad runs 
through ranch. $9 per acre. Will carry 
4,000 head. 


county. Eight miles from town and rail- 
road. $28,500; terms. Wili carry 1,000 
head. 


L. L. HOPKINS, Ukiah, Calif. 


A Real Ranch for Sale! 


Fully equipped; 10 miles from shipping 
point; 45 miles from Tucumcari, New 
Mexico; 7,100 acres deeded and leased land ; 
splendid summer and winter pastures; 
450 good Herefords ; will sell with or with- 
out cattle. Price for ranch, $25,000. This 
is one of New Mexico’s best. ISRAEL, 
853-A Seventh Street, Santa Monica, Cal- 
ifornia. 










MEXICAN RANCH 


ONE of finest ranches in Sonora, 2 miles 
from Nacozari; approximately 58,300 acres, 
completely fenced; clear title; natural 
springs; water and grass year around. 
Price, $87,450; $25,000 down, balance to 
sult. 


W.N. FLIPPEN, Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico 


















RANCHES, large or small, for 
sale, exchange or lease in Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming, 
Montana, California, Canada, Cen- 
tral and South Americas, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. 
FREEMAN, Gunter Bidg., San 
Antonio, Texas. 





oo operating irrigated ranches, 

with valuable grazing rights, and 
stock for sale. Closing estates. 
Write GEO. E. SHOUP, Salmon, 
Idaho. 
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not without precedent. A _ prolific old 
mare of our acquaintance bore a colt 
every year until she was well along 
toward thirty. 


INTERNATIONAL “REVIEW AND 
ALBUM” OFF THE PRESS 


Every year the salient facts of the 
International Live Stock Exposition at 
Chicago are assembled in a volume thai 
is distributed to interested stockmen 
throughout the country at a nominal 
cost. In this way a valuable record is 
preserved of the progress from year to 
year of the greatest of all live-stock 
shows. By simply consulting the pages 
of these annual publications, it is pos- 
sible to get a vivid idea of the develop- 
ment of animal husbandry in the United 
States. 

The 1927 edition is just off the press. 
Under the capable editorship of B. H. 
Heide, secretary-manager of the exposi- 
tion, it presents 360 pages, cloth-bound, 
of descriptive and pictorial material 
which should be of importance to every 
live-stock breeder or feeder. The book 
will be sent to any address for $1 (about 
half its actual cost), on application to 
the International Live Stock Exposition, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois. 


AMERICANS PREFER BEEF 


Results of a recent survey of food 
preferences, as described in an article by 
Ernest S. Clowes in Hygeia, point to 
beef as the choice in meats of a majority 
of the American people. Among our 
cities, Denver leads as the champion 
beef-eater, 84 per cent of those ques- 
tioned preferring beef to any other meat. 
Minneapolis is a close runner-up, with 82 
per cent. On the other hand, veal scores 
45 per cent in New Orleans—the same 
as beef—this being the highest point 
reached by veal and the lowest for beef 
in any city. Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
comes in as No. 1 in pork, with 28 per 
cent. 


Orders Is Orders.—The prospective 
tenant had inspected the bathroom, elec- 
tric bell, coal cellar, and all the other 
conveniences of the flat, and expressed 
himself satisfied. 

“Have you any children?” asked the 
janitor. 

“T have.” 

“Then you can’t have the flat.” : 

“But you don’t understand. My young- 
est child is thirty years old, married, and 
lives in Australia, and the other two are 
in America!” 

“That makes no difference,” said the 
janitor. “I have orders not to rent this 
flat to anyone with children!”—Tid-Bits 
(London). 
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Cause for Wonder.—A little girl said 
to her playmate: “When I was born I 
was so s’prised I couldn’t speak for a 
whole year and a half.”—Boston Tram- 
script. 


Learned at Home.—A lady was enter- 
taining the small son of a friend. 

“Are you sure you can cut your own 
meat, Tommy?” she inquired. 

“Oh, yes, thanks!” answered the child 
politely. “I’ve often had it as tough as 
this at home.”—Tatler (London). 


Take to the Timber.—We are told that 
“this year’s world output of motor-cars 
will run into millions.” We are glad of 


this hint, and will try our best not to be 
one of those millions.—Liverpool Weekly 
Post. 


Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufae- 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer St., Denver Colo. 








on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
) trom the factory No middleman’s proft. 
Send for tree catalog—maker to consumer 


Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 
The FRED MUELLER 


SADDLE € HARNESS Co 
Y Bidg. Denver. Coro. 


showing several 
very new saddles; 
also complete line 
of chapara jos, 
s boots, ete. Ask for 
Catalog No. 25. 


. C. LEE SADDLERY 
Pierre, S. D. 


215 to 25% off 


on harness, saddles 

and horse goods. 
h Free catalog. 

MAX B. GOLDBERG 


1445 Larimer Street 
Denver, Colo. 


7. 
TAGS 


With patented Rib Point and Double Bar 
Lock. They sre superior to athers. Cost 
no more. Attached in one operation, Dept. 


They are guaranteed. 
WRITE .FOR FREE SAMPLES, I 
Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 
240 East 2nd South, Salt Lake City, Utab. 
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The Route to Market and 
Volume Control 


BJECTIONS to the Capper-Hope bill have been withdrawn by the 
National Live Stock Producers Association, since the bill has been 


amended to exempt co-operative associations, and since other objection- 
able features have been removed. 





The route live stock takes to market is not particularly important, so long as 
the movement is economical and under the control and direction of the pro- 
ducers’ marketing agency. 





It is the policy of the association to favor the centralized control of volume 


and bargaining power in marketing associations operated by producers of live 
stock. 


THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


608 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





TERMINAL MARKETING AGENCIES 
Producers Live Stock Commission Ass'n, National Stock Yards, Illinois 






Cattle Raisers & Producers Commission Ass’n, Fort Worth, Texas Chicago Producers Commission Ass’n, Chicago, Illinois 
Producers Co-operative Commission Ass’n, Cincinnati, Ohio The Michigan Live Stock Exchange, Detroit, Michigan 
Producers Co-operative Commission Ass’n, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Producers Commission Ass’n, Sioux City, lowa 
Evansville Producers Commission Ass’n, Evansville, Indiana Producers Commission Ass’n, Kansas City, Missouri 
Producers Co-operative Commission Ass’n, Cleveland, Ohio Peoria Producers Commission Ass’n, Peoria, Illinois 


Producers Co-operative Commission Ass’n, East Buffalo, New York 





Producers Commission Ass’n, Indianapolis, Indiana 


SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 
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